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EPIC AND ETIQUETTE IN TACITUS’ ANNALS 
By WattTeR ALLEN, JR. AND THE TAcITUS SEMINAR * 


The unity of this paper arises from its method of dealing with 
a group of Tacitean passages which are largely unrelated except 
in that they contain remarkable or even sensational material. Our 
procedure is to employ a carefully imaginative approach in an 
effort to gain a better understanding of these incidents as they are 
presented by Tacitus in his own admirable style. It is not our 
intention to attempt contradictions of Tacitus’ remarks, or to 
impugn his honesty and veracity. Our purpose is rather to present 
further information that a reader would do well to bear in mind as 
he reflects upon these unusual passages in Tacitus’ narrative. The 
sources of illumination come from the consideration of relevant 
parallel material in Latin literature and in Roman practices and 
customs. 

I. Germanicus as an Epic-Historical Hero 


Certain episodes in the German campaigns of Germanicus in 
15 and especially 16 A. D. have a special flavor. Furneaux terms 
this a romantic element. Although he also thinks that in general 


* Robert J. Barnett, Jr., Mary D. Beaty, Barbel Becker, Frederick 
Behrends, W. F. Boggess, Theodore Crane, Jr., Kathleen Ann Dempsey, 
L. E. Garrido, R. R. Harris, Vivian I; Holliday, Richard C. Jensen, 
William C, Kurth, M. A. Robbins, H. W. Taylor, Jr. 

1H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus with introduction and notes, 1? 
(Oxford 1896) 17, n. 12; cf. B. Walker, The “ Annals” of Tacitus; A 
Study in the Writing of History (Manchester, Eng., 1952), 118, 155, 157. 
Dio Cassius’ (Xiphilinus’) account of the same events (57.18.1) is a mere 
sentence. F,. A. Marx, “ Die Quellen der Germanenkriege bei Tacitus und 
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“certainty of any kind [about Tacitus’ sources] is rendered im- 
possible by the loss of all the sources which our historian could hav 
followed,” ? it is nevertheless valuable to examine some Tacitean 
passages about Germanicus for which there are significant parallels 
in epic and historical literature. 

Two dreams occur in the account of these campaigns. In the first 
scene (Ann. 1.65.1 f.), prefaced by a fearsome and eerie setting,® 
Aulus Caecina, legate of Lower Germany, finds himself in an almost 
hopeless situation. He sees, in a foreboding dream (dira quies), 
the figure of the dead Quintilius Varus smeared with blood and 
just emerged from the swamp, but he refuses to heed Varus’ 
summons. 

Ann. 2.14.1 f. records the happy dream of Germanicus (laefam 
Germanico quietem) in the following year. He dreams that his 
grandmother Augusta, although still alive, appears to him when 
he is sacrificing and his garment is spattered with the blood of 
the victim. She extends to him a more beautiful toga which he 
accepts. This omen, later reinforced by the flight of eight eagles 
(2.17.2), encourages Germanicus (auclus omine), who gains a 
great victory with little bloodshed for his own troops (2.18.1). 

Instances of dreams abound in Latin literature and are especially 
frequent in epic.* The dream of Caecina resembles the appearance 


Dio,” Klio, 26 (1932-33), 323-29, postulates that Dio used the general 
works of Aufidius Bassus and Pliny while Tacitus had recourse to the 
special works of authors on the German wars. Marx’s theory would only 
account for the wealth of detail in Tacitus, not for the poetie coloring. 

? Furneaux (ibove, note 1), 27. 

* Furneaux (above, note 1) commented in his notes on Ann, 1.65.1 on the 
use of four poetic words: sonor, resulto, oberro, and pervigil, the first 
of which Tacitus introduced into prose. Furneaux also thinks that the 
phrase dira quies in 1.65.2 may be from Lucan 7.26. 

* Examples can be cited from Ennius (dream of Ilia: Cie. Div. 1.20.40 f.) 
to the time of Tacitus and beyond. Cf. J. B. Stearns, Studies of the Dream 
as a Technical Device in Latin Epic and Drama (Lancaster 1927); H. R. 
Steiner, Der Traum in der Aeneis (‘ Noctes Romanae” 5: Berne 1952). 
Examples are also found in both Greek and Roman historians, perhaps the 
best known being the dreams of Xerxes in Herodotus 7.12-18.1, the dream 
of Xenophon (Anab, 3.1.11), and the dream of Hannibal in Livy 21.22. The 
closeness of history to epideictic oratory and to poetry in antiquity is 
attested by Cicero Or. 37, 66, 207, De or. 2.62-4, Leg. 1.5; by Quintilian 
10.1.31: Et enim proxima poetis et quodammodo carmen solutum; and by 
Tacitus who in Ann, 4.33 gives oblectatio as the aim of history. 
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of Hector in a dream in Verg. Aen. 2.268-302, when Hector, 
bearing the wounds inflicted by Achilles, tells Aeneas that Troy has 
fallen and escape alone remains. These dreams are alike in techni- 
que in that the image appears in the form of a person known to the 
dreamer and still bearing the physical marks of his violent death.® 

The dream of Germanicus, altogether a favorable omen and 
received by him as such, is difficult to parallel exactly in epic 
because Augusta says nothing to her grandson but merely gives 
him the toga, thus making the vision entirely symbolic. There is 


some similarity in Verg. Aen. 4.465-473, where Dido dreams that 
she is pursued by a raging Aeneas through deserted places as she 
vainly seeks the Carthaginians, for in both dreams the future is 
revealed in an allegorical manner.® 

Next we come to the appearance of the eight eagles which lead 
the eight legions of Germanicus to victory. The eagles, an excellent 
omen, fly towards the woods and enter them, and Germanicus orders 
the troops to follow.*. An account of a similar omen is given in 
Suetonius (Vit. 9) and Tacitus (Hist. 1.65.5) about Valens, a 
ieutenant of Vitellius.* The stories about Germanicus and Valens 


differ in the number of eagles and their specific missions, but in 
each case the eagle is a military omen.’ 

We may also note the finding of the Golden Bough in Verg. 
Aen. 6.190-204, when the two doves lead Aeneas to the bough. The 
doves belong, as Aeneas says, to his mother Venus. Since they lead 
him to the object of his search, they serve the same purpose as the 


eight eagles for Germanicus. In another Vergilian passage (Aen. 


*This is also the case in the appearance of Sychaeus to Dido in Verg. 
fen. 1.353-9. 

* Steiner (above, note 4) 49-51, notes that with minov exceptions this is 
the only entirely symbolic dream in the Aeneid. He aluo valls attention to 
the likenesses and differences between Dido’s dream and the dream of Ilia 
in Ennius (Cic. Div. 1.20.40 f.). 

‘Ann, 2.17.2: Interea pulcherrimum augurium, octo aquilae petere silvas 
et intrare visae imperatorem advertere. Exclamat ireat, sequerentur 
Romanas aves, propria legionum numina. 

5 On the problem of Suetonius’ possible knowledge of Tacitus’ works, and 
also on the problem of Tacitus’ sources in the Annals, see R. Syme, Tacitus 
(Oxford 1958), Appendix 77, Chaps. 22-23; Furneaux (above, ulote 1), 26. 

® For a discussion of eagles as messengers of Jupiter and good omen, and 
for other uses of birds in ancient literature, cf. F. B. Krauss, An {nterpreta- 
tion of the Omens, Portents, and Prodigies Recorded by Livy, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius (Philadelphia 1930). 
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1.393-401), the birds are twelve swans that Venus, in the guise of a 
Carthaginian huntress, points out to Aeneas as a sign that his lost 
ships are safe. In Aen, 12.244-256 it is an eagle that influences 
‘the Rutulians to break the truce. 

In addition to the Vergilian passages,’® there are some striking 
instances of the eagle as a bird of omen in the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. In two instances in the [liad (8.247-252, 12.201-209) an 
eagle indicates victory for the side to which it appears. An eagle 
appears also to Priam and leads him to ask Achilles for the body 
of Hector (JI. 24.313-21). In Odyssey 2.146-50 two eagles portend 
doom for the suitors of Penelope." 

Another singular element in Germanicus’ campaigns is in Ann. 
2.18.1, where it is stated that there were found amid the spoils the 
chains that the Germans had brought with them to employ on 
the Romans they had expected to conquer. Our first parallel episode 
of chains and overconfidence is in Herodotus 1.66, in connection 
with the Lacedaemonian war against Tegea.‘* A second parallel is 
in Polybius 3.82, where, at the time of Flaminius’ ill-fated battle 
with Hannibal, it is stated that those who followed the Roman 
troops for the sake of plunder carried with them chains, fetters, and 
other similar implements in great quantity. The third instance 
(Florus 3.7) deals with M. Antonius’ overzealous attempt in Crete 
in 72 B. C., when he took along many chains. 

Although the use of three historical passages as parallels cannot 
be strictly considered an epic source, we have remarked in footnote 


10 EF. Norden, in his edition of Aeneis 6 (1957 ed., p. 190), cites Silius 
Italicus 17.52-8, where eagles show Scipio the way to Africa from Sicily. 

1 In addition to the Greek epic passages, one striking episode concerning 
an eagle is in Plutarch Alerander 33. This eagle flies straight towards the 
enemy at Arbela, and Alexander follows it. (Curtius Rufus 4.15.26 f. has 
the same omen, but the account varies in that it does not fly towards the 
enemy.) The parallel is interesting since in Ann, 2.73 it is mentioned that 
Germanicus was compared to Alexander. Another coincidence can be found 
in the episode in Ann. 1.71.5, where, after the narrow escape of Caecina 
from the Germans, Germanicus visits the sick and wounded, as Alexander 
is reported to have done (Arrian 2.12.1). Similar concern for his troops 
forms part of Velleius Paterculus’ (2.114.1 f.) panegyric on Tiberius as a 
general. 

12'W. W. How and J. Wells, Commentary on Herodotus 1.90, n. 4, observe 
that the temple of Athena Alea was no doubt the source of the story and 
that Pausanias saw the fetters there in the second century A.D. 
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t that history and poetry were not entirely distinct in every respect. 
There is one poetic parallel for the passage, in Lucan 7.304f., 
where Caesar describes to his troops what will happen if they lose 
at Pharsalia, and tells them to envisage the crosses and chains 
prepared for the vanquished. 

In Ann. 2.23 f. Tacitus describes the terrible storm that shattered 
the fleet of Germanicus as it attempted to withdraw from Germany 
in 16 A.D. Many ships were lost and a still greater number were 


cast up on distant islands. Germanicus, whose ship was the only 


one to land in the territory of the Chauci, waited out the storm in 


} 
f 


remorse, blaming himself for the disaster. When some of the ships 
limped back with broken oars and with clothing for sails, they were 
quickly repaired and sent to search the islands for survivors. 

This description is remarkable in the first place for the amount 
of space devoted to it. In Ann. 2.53.1, on the other hand, Ger- 
manicus’ ¢ifficulties with bad conditions in the Adriatic and Ionian 
seas are narrated in eight words. Possibly Tacitus gives so much 
scope to the German storm because it takes place in a barbaric and 
unknown land instead of the nearby Adriatic." 


Certainly the Tacitean passage in many respects calls to mind 


the storm scene in Aeneid 1.81-123, when the Trojans are driven to 


the shores of Africa. The similarities in phrasing are striking: 


(Aen. 88f.) eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra: 
(Ann. 2.25.2) incerti fluctus prospectum adimere; (Aen. 104) franguntur 
remi: (Ann. 2.24.4) naves raro remigio; 
(Aen. 108-12) tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet 
tris Eurus ab alto 
in brevia et syrtis urget 
inliditque vadis 
(Ann. 2.23.3) disiecitque naves . .. [in] insulas saxis abruptis vel per 
occulta vada infestas; 
(Aen. 122 f.) ... laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt: 
. 


(Ann. 2.23.4) manantes per latera et fluctu superurgente. 


In addition to these verbal similarities there is a notable likeness 
13 Although L. Alfonsi, “Sul frammento epico di Pedone,”’ Atene e 
Roma 45 (1943), 31-5, treats echoes of the fragment of Pedo’s epic in the 
Germania, he touches upon the importance of the theme of the unknown. 


Tacitus seems to emphasize this motif in Ann. 2.24.1. 
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in the roles of Germanicus and Aeneas.** Both leaders are separated 
from part of their fleet by a storm, and both are driven to unknown 
or hostile shores where they spend some anxious moments of 
parental concern for their missing comrades. 

The Tacitean storm also bears a resemblance to the fragment of 
the epic of Albinovanus Pedo relating to a storm.’® Several 
scholars, in fact, have tried without marked success to establish 
Pedo as the principal source for Tacitus’ account of these events.” 
The best point of comparison is Pedo’s mention of various types of 


sea monsters, very like Tacitus’ report of the monstrous forms 


144,J, J. Savage, “Germanicus and Aeneas,” Class. Jour. 34 (1938-39), 
237 f., points out that Germanicus was a scion of Aeneas. He likens the 
actions of Germanicus at Nicopolis in 18 A.D, (Ann. 2.53) to those of 


Aeneas (Aen. 1.81-123, 453-78) when he is driven by a storm to Africa and 
sees the siege of Troy depicted there. Aen. 3.278-88 also pays tribute to the 
victor of Actium. 

1° Seneca Suas. 1.15 introduces the fragment thus: Nemo illorum potuit 
tanto spiritu dicere quanto Pedo, qui navigante Germanico dicit. 
There is no assurance that this is a reference to the campaign of 16 A. D. 


describéd by Tacitus, even though Pedo was probably on the staff of 


Germanicus in Germany (Ann. 1.60.2). It has even been thought that the 
words navigante Germanico refer to Drusus, who received this name post 
humously: D. Detlefsen, “ Zur Kenntniss der Alten von der Nordsee,” 


Hermes 32 (1897), 196. For a treatment of some military epics, cf. 
W. Allen, Jr., “ The British Epics of Quintus and Marcus Cicero,” Trans. 
Amer. Philol. Assoc. 86 (1955), 143-59. Note also Horace Ep. 1.3 on the 
literary retinue (studiosa cohors) that accompanied Tiberius to the East 
in 20 B.C. 

16 P. Hifer, Der Feldzug des Germanicus im Jahre 16 n. Chr. (Festschrift 
3ernb. Gyinn., Bernburg 1884), which we know only through the Jahres- 
bericht ii. d. Fortschritte d. class, Alterthumswissen., 39 (1884), 156-8, as 
reviewed by G. Helmreich, and 48 (1886), 262-6, as reviewed by H. Schiller 
Hifer believed that Tacitus used Pedo because of the historian’s lack of 
precise detail about military affairs, his panegyrical tone towards Germani- 
cus, and the abundance of geographical information, which suggests the 
account of an eyewitness. His thesis is soundly eriticized by Helmreich 
and Schiller. A recent scholar who favors Pedo as a source is V. Bongi, 
“ Nuova esegesi del frgm. di Albinovano Pedone,”’ Rend. Istit. Lomb., 82 
(1949), 28-48, known to us from the summary in L’année philologique, 23 
(1952), 121. P. Fabia, Sources de Tacite dans les histoires et les annales 
(Paris 1893), 374, dismisses completely the possibility of a poetic source 
on the grounds that Tacitus would have preferred to use the historians 
Servilius and Bassus. 
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seen by some of Germanicus’ men.’’ There is also a general agree- 
ment in the mood created by the two descriptions.** The com- 
parison of Vergil and Pedo with Tacitus shows, we believe, that 
Tacitus’ extended storm scene has an epic tone. 

One additional passage concerning Germanicus certainly is ro- 
mantic. In Ann. 2.12 f.'° he dons a disguise and goes about to 
learn the temper of his troops. To our knowledge there is no 


example in Greek or Latin military annals that parallels t 


lis actlon, 
Yet when the following passage (Ann. 2.14), which describes the 
encouraging dream discussed above, is coupled with the disguise 


episode, a variation on a Homeric theme is possible. 

Iliad 2.1-494 tells of the false but encouraging dream Zeus sends 
to Agamemnon so that the Argives will suffer defeat. Agamemnon 
thereupon undertakes to test the army’s morale, with unfortunat 
results. Although the sequence of events in the /liad is much more 
complex than the narration of Germanicus’ activities, and although 
it is also in reverse order, the elements of the two stories are the 
same: an encouraging dream, and a general who wishes to test his 
troops. It is also noteworthy that Germanicus in disguise r 
epic heroes enveloped in a mist for safety’s sake, as Aeneas and 
Achates in Aen. 1.411-14. 

Still another literary influence on Tacitus’ presentation of the 
life and character of Germanicus has been noted by H. C. Nutting,*° 
who finds convincing parallels between the deathbed scene of Ger- 
manicus and that of Hercules in a Latin version of Sophocles 
Trach. 1046-1102 (Cic. Tuse. 2.20-22). 


_ Pedo (5-7) ... immania monstra sub undis 
saevas undique pristis 
Aequoreosque canes, “% 
Ann, 2.24.6: inauditas volucres, monstra maris, ambiguas hominum et 
beluarum formas. 
18 Pedo (2) speaks of the sailors as notis extorres finibus orbis, while 
Tacitus (2.24.1) describes the sea as novissimum ac sine terris mare. 
1° Tgitur propinquo summae rei discrimine explorandos militum animos 
ratus, quonam id modo incorruptum foret, secum agitabat. . .. Penitus 
noscendas mentes, cum secreti et incustoditi inter militaris cibos spem aut 
metum proferrent. Nocte coepta egressus augurali per occulta et vigilibus 
ignara, comite uno, contectus umeros ferina pelle, adit castrorum vias, 
adsistit tabernaculis. 
20“ Tacitus, Annales, 2.71,” Class. Week., 26 (1932-33), 152. 
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Il. The Funerals of Germanicus and Britannicus 


Tacitus wrote elaborate accounts of the funerals and burials of 
Tiberius’ nephew and adoptive son, Germanicus (Ann, 2.73, 3.5-7), 
and of Britannicus, son of Claudius and Messalina (Ann. 13.15- 
17). A note of contemporary disapproval in each case seems to 
imply that the emperors Tiberius and Nero showed a deliberate 
disrespect for convention in their conduct of the burials. The 
purpose of this investigation is to discover whether in either in- 
stance the disapproval was warranted. 

Tacitus closes his description of the splendid interment of Ger- 
manicus with the theme of popular disappointment with the pro- 
ceedings. Some persons, according to Tacitus, compared this event 
with the funeral prepared by Augustus for his stepson, Drusus, the 
father of Germanicus. They claimed that the emperor had gone as 
far as Ticinum to bring back Drusus’ body for a funeral graced 
with family portrait busts (imagines), public lamentation, speeches, 
and every sort of honor. Germanicus, they said, had none of even 
the usual honors due a man of rank; his own relatives had not gone 
more than a day’s journey to meet the cortége bringing his ashes 
to Rome.* The complaint of the populace deserves examination 
point by point. 

According to Tacitus’ account, Augustus had honored Drusus 
by making a special trip to Ticinum to join his funeral procession 
back to Rome. This statement cannot be precisely verified by any 
other ancient source,?? but the version in Dio Cass. 55.2 states that 


*2 Ann. 3.5: Fuere qui publici funeris pompam requirerent compararent- 
que quae in Drusum patrem Germanici honora et magnifica Augustus 
fecisset. Ipsum quippe asperrimo hiemis Ticinum usque progressum neque 
abscedentem a corpore simul urbem intravisse ; cirecumfusas lecto Claudiorum 
Tuliorumque imagines; defletum in foro, laudatum pro rostris, cuncta a 
maioribus reperta aut quae posteri invenerint cumulata: at Germanico ne 
solitos quidem et cuicumque nobili debitos honores contigisse. Sane corpus 
ob longinquitatem itinerum externis terris quoquo modo crematum: sed 
tanto plura decora mox tribui par fuisse, quanto prima fors negavisset. 
Non fratrem, nisi unius diei via, non patruum saltem porta tenus obvium. 
Ubi illa veterum instituta, propositam toro effigiem, meditata ad memoriam 
virtutis carmina et laudationes, et lacrimas vel doloris imitamenta? 

*? Valerius Max. 5.5.3 states that Tiberius was at Ticinum when news of 
Drusus’ accident reached him. Suet. Claud. 1.2, Pliny H. N. 7.84, Livy 


Epit. 140, Sen, Dial. 11.15.5 mention only Tiberius’ part in the procession, 


and are therefore inconclusive. T, Rice Holmes believes that Augustus was 
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Augustus was already no great distance away when Drusus was 
injured in Germany and, not going himself, sent Tiberius to visit 
the dying Drusus. Upon the death of Drusus, Tiberius, and pre- 
sumably Augustus, accompanied the body back to Rome.** 

On the second point, the crowd is correct in regretting the lack 
of ancestral funeral masks for Germanicus. Because his cremation 
had taken place at Antioch, far from home, while Drusus had been 
cremated at Rome, there is no basis for comparison. 

Tacitus’ crowd missed the lamentation there had been in the 
Forum for Drusus, but Tacitus himself describes elsewhere the 
extravagance of grief publicly displayed for Germanicus.** 

As the people say, however, Germanicus, unlike Drusus, was not 
honored by speeches at the Rostra.*®° The orations for Germanicus 
were delivered in Antioch when he was cremated (Ann. 2.73). 
There could be no speech there by the emperor, but there were 
panegyrics comparing Germanicus with Alexander the Great, so 
lavish in praise that further orations in the Forum Romanum 
could hardly have added to the spectacle.* 


Tacitus further makes the people say that Drusus had received 


at Ticinum when Drusus received his fatal injury: The Architect of the 
Roman Empire (Oxford 1931), 2, 80; also V. Gardthausen, Augustus und 
seine Zeit (Leipzig 1891), 1, 1088. 

*8 In Drusus’ funeral procession, as described in Dio Cass. 55.2 and Sen. 
Dial. 6.3.1, the body was carried first by centurions and military tribunes, 
then by the principal men from each city along the way. The formal 
military procession bringing Germanicus’ ashes to Rome is remarkably 
similar (Ann, 3.2.1): Miserat duas praetorias cohortes Caesar, addito ut 
magistratus Calabriae Apulique et Campani suprema erga memoriam filii 
sui munera fungerentur. Igitur tribunorum centurionumque umeris cineres 
portabantur. 

** Ann. 3.2.5: Consules M. Valerius et M. Aurelius (iam enim magi- 
stratum occeperant) et senatus ac magna pars populi viam complevere, 
disiecti et ut cuique libitum flentes; Ann, 3.4.1 f.: Dies quo reliquiae tumulo 
Augusti inferebantur modo per silentium vastus, modo ploratibus inquies; 
plena urbis itinera, conlucentes per campum Martis faces. Illie miles cum 
armis, sine insignibus magistratus, populus per tribus concidisse rem 
publicam, nihil spei reliquum clamitabant. 

25 Dio Cass. 55.2.2 states that Tiberius and Augustus each delivered an 
oration for Drusus. 

26 Syme (above, note 8) 1.315: “Since Germanicus was generously 
depicted in his exploits, a funeral laudation would be tedious and 
intolerable. Tacitus neatly discharges the burden of eulogy upon anonymous 
well-wishers at Antioch.” 
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all the honors known to former generations, but that Germanicus 
had been denied even the customary honors owed to everyone of 
high station. Yet in Ann. 2.83 Tacitus himself lists the superfluity 
of honors voted by the senate to the memory of Germanicus, includ- 
ing an ivory image at games in the circus, three arches, a sepulcher 
and a tribunal at Antioch, where he was cremated, and more cult 
statues than Tacitus could easily count. 

The evidence of Tacitus (Ann. 3.2.4) sustains the crowd in its 
statement that the relatives of Germanicus had not gone far from 
the city to meet his ashes, but this point is not enough to sub- 
stantiate the popular view that the interment of Germanicus was 
slighted. 

We now turn to the burial of Britannicus whom his adoptive 
brother Nero had poisoned as a potential rival for the throne (Ann. 
13.16). Then, and this point is our concern, Tacitus adds that 
Nero had Britannicus buried the very night he died,” stating that 
modest preparations had been made beforehand (13.17.1): Nox 
eadem necem Britannici et rogum coniunxit, proviso ante funebri 
paratu, qui modicus fuit. 

The general disapproval of this funeral is shown by the fact that 
Nero felt compelled to publish an edict defending his action as 
traditional.?* Nero’s defense of the hasty nocturnal cremation of 
Britannicus depends on his claim that in former times the special 
type of funeral called funus acerbum was regularly held without 
ceremony. 

From other ancient references to funus acerbum, both before and 
after Nero, it is evident that it was used in the burial of children.?° 

*7 Suet. Nero 33 states, and Dio Cass. Hpit. 61.7.4 implies, that Britan- 
nicus was buried the next day. 

8 Ann. 13.17.4: Festinationem exequiarum edicto Caesar defendit, ita 
maioribus institutum referens, subtrahere oculis acerba funera neque 
laudationibus aut pompa detinere, 

2° Verg. Aen. 6.428 f. speaks of the funus acerbum in the case of the 
spirits of young children: 

quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab ubere raptos 

abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
Vergil also describes a similar night funeral for Pallas in Aen. 11.142-4. 
In Sen. Dial, 6.17.7, no precise age is given: nullum non acerbum funus 
est, quod parens sequitur. In Juvenal 11.44f., it is a matter of young 
people in general: 

Non praematuri cineres nec funus acerbum 

luxuriae, sed morte magis metuenda senectus, 
In his commentary, Furneaux mentions Aen, 6.429, and Servius on Aen, 
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Bliimner *° suggests that the practice was applicable to all boys 
who had not yet assumed the toga virilis. Suetonius Claud. 43 
states that Claudius intended to give the toga virilis to Britannicus, 
but that Claudius died before he could. Britannicus was only about 
fourteen years old at the time of his death early in Nero’s reign.” 
sritannicus, therefore, remained in children’s clothing (toga prae- 
texta) and was still eligible to be buried with rites of the funus 
acerbum. 

The funus acerbum as described in Nero’s apology is character- 
ized by an absence of panegyrics and processions. In addition, it 
involved burial at night as a regular practice, not just in the case 
of Britannicus. Servius, on the funeral of Pallas (ad Aen. 11.143) 
is most explicit: Moris Romani[erat], ut impuberes noctu effer- 
rentur ad faces, ne funere immaturae subolis domus funestaretur. 
Within ten years of the death of Britannicus, moreover, Seneca 
(Ep. 122.10), cited by Boyancé,** speaks clearly on the point. 
Seneca, referring to voluptuaries whose nefarious activities take 
place at night, says that they resemble children’s funerals in their 
use of torches and tapers to light the way in the dark. 

Hence the evidence indicates that Nero had good precedent for 
holding Britannicus’ funeral before dawn. 


III. Pallas’ Pride 


The imperial freedman Pallas figures in another problem of court 
manners. Surely there must be some explanation for Pallas’ 
“almost incredible statement ” ** that he could not have been guilty 
of a treasonable conspiracy with his freedmen since he never 


11.143, but not the citations from Seneca and Juvenal: H. Furneaux-H. F. 
Pelham-C. D. Fisher, The Annals of Tacitus 2% (Oxford 1907). 175. Cf. 
H. J. Rose, “ Nocturnal Funerals in Rome,” Class. Quart., 17 (1923), 191-4, 
on the question of night burials generally. 

30H. Bliimner, Die rémischen Privataltertiimer (Munich 1911), 489, 
lists other passages dealing with funus acerbum, and instances of this usage 
are also found s. v. “ acerbus,” Thesaurus Ling. Lat. 1.368. 

st Furneaux (above, note 29) 90f., n.; E. Groag-A. Stein, Prosopographia 
Imp. Rom. Saec. I, IT. III*, 2, p. 186. 

82 P, Boyancé, “ Funus Acerbum,” Rev. Et. Anc., 54 (1952), 275-89, treats 
the whole problem of funus acerbum at some length, although it does not 
deal with the Britannicus episode. 

88S. I. Oost, “ The Career of M. Antonius Pallas,” Am. Journ. Philol., 79 
(1958), 113-39, esp. 136. 
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deigned to speak to them but communicated his wishes by gestures 
or written notes.** Tacitus considers this another instance of 
Pallas’ well-known superbia. An examination of passages relating 
to this account and to the use of gestures in various periods of the 
Empire, however, may serve to indicate whether this was an 
unusual practice altogether or unusual only in the case of a 
freedman. 

Pallas’ notorious arrogance is evident from several passages in 
Tacitus as well as from remarks by the younger Pliny. Tacitus 
writes that Pallas had aroused disgust by an unpleasant haughtiness 
quite beyond a freedman’s station (Ann. 13.2.4), and he relates 
scornfully that Cornelius Scipio suggested to the senate that Pallas 
should receive public thanks “because he, the descendant of 
Arcadian kings, considered his ancient nobility of less importance 
than the good of the state and was content to be one of the emperor’s 
ministers ” (Ann. 12.53.3). In criticizing the flattery contained in 
an inscription put up in Pallas’ honor (cf. Ann. 12.53.5), the 
younger Pliny (£p. 8.6), who had actually seen the inscription and 
the decree of the senate, speaks scornfully of Pallas’ superbissima 
abstinentia in refusing the money decreed him by the senate and 
describes him as the fastidiosissimum mancipium. 

Although Pallas’ extreme pride brought upon him the censure 
of Tacitus and Pliny, such arrogance was not an unusual attribute 
for an imperial freedman.*® Furthermore, that Pallas should have 
felt himself so superior to his own freedmen as to refuse to speak 
to them becomes less surprising when one considers the position of 
power to which he had risen in his office of “ Minister of Finance ’ 
(a rationibus), an office which made him virtually controller of 
the Empire (Ann. 13.14.1: arbitrium regni). In addition to his 
political power, and as a result of it, he had a great many depend- 
ents ** and possessed vast wealth.** 


%# Ann, 13.23.3: respondit nihil umquam se domi nisi nutu aut manu signi- 
’ 


ficasse, vel si plura demonstranda essent, scripto usum ne vocem consociaret. 
Dio Cass. Epit., 62.14.3 also comments on Pallas’ refusal to speak to his 
slaves and freedmen, giving this as an example of his peevish nature. 

55 A, M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford 1928), 
173-86. At the height of his power, for example, Narcissus considered him- 
self above Pallas and Callistus (Ann, 11.38.5): cum super Pallantem et 
Callistum ageret. 
8° Ann. 13.14.1: magna prosequentium multitudine. 

37 Tac. Ann. 12.53.5 states that he had 300,000,000 sesterces. 
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Seneca, in Hp. 47%, shows that an absence of speech between 
master and slave was by no means an uncommon feature of Roman 
life in the first century A. D. At banquets, for example, slaves were 
not allowed to utter a sound, and in some households they could 
not speak in the presence of their masters.** This custom differed 
from that of former times when slaves “ could talk not only in the 
presence of their masters but with them” (Kp. 47.4). Seneca 
congratulates Lucilius because he lives on friendly terms with his 
slaves, and urges him to allow them even to converse with him (£p. 
47.13). While these passages apply particularly to a slave’s right to 
address his master, they also serve to suggest that harsh masters 
such as Seneca condemns regularly attempted to avoid verbal 
communication with their slaves whenever possible. 

In large households, where there were a great many slaves, it was 
customary for the slaves to be divided, according to their duties, 


into decuries.*® In charge of each decury was a decurion,*® some- 
times a freedman, to whom the master presumably gave orders to 
be relayed to the lesser slaves. If it is assumed that the organization 
of Pallas’ large household may have been somewhat similar to 
this, it becomes apparent that his pride manifested itself, not in 
a failure to speak to his slaves, a procedure which would probably 
not have been unusual, but in his refusal to speak to his freedmen, 
who almost certainly held important positions in his household.* 

That Pallas should have resorted to gestures to express his 
wishes is the less remarkable because, as Oost points out, the 
ancients had a more elaborate “language of gestures ” 4? than we 


88 Plutarch De garrulitate 18 (511 D-E), cited by McDaniel, relates that 
the orator Pupius Piso allowed his slaves to speak only in answer to 
questions: W. B. McDaniel, “Some Phases of Roman Social Usages,” 
Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe (Philadelphia 1931), 225 f. 

8° Cf. Petronius 47, where Trimalchio asks one of his slaves, “ Ex quota 
decuria es?” The slave replies that he belongs to the fortieth decury of 
the household. 

4° Cf. Suet. Dom. 17 for a decurio cubiculariorum. For a discussion of 
these decuriae and decuriones: J. Marquardt-A. Mau, Das Privatleben der 
Réimer (Leipzig 1886), 154; Bliimner (above, note 30), 282. 

“It is possible that Pallas incurred imperial disfavor by some such 
imitation of court manners as later caused the downfall of Torquatus 
Silanus. One of the charges brought against Silanus was that he had in his 
household freedmen whose positions were designated by the titles custom- 
arily given to freedmen in the emperor’s household (Ann. 15.35.3). A 
similar charge was made later against Silanus’ nephew (Ann. 16.8.1). 

42 Oost (above, note 33), 137. 
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possess.** In proof he cites the biography of the first century A. D. 
philosopher and sage, Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostratus (1.14 1.). 
Apollonius, Philostratus recounts, once took a vow of silence and 
did not utter a word for five years, but he was able to maintain a 
conversation by his expression and by various gestures.** 

As time went on, a majestic stillness became an increasingly 
important attribute of the Roman emperors.*® As early as the time 
of Hadrian there were freedmen called silentiarii whose duty it was 
to maintain silence in the imperial court.*® ‘Trajan also strove for 
ceremonial stillness, to which, as Alféldi suggests, the words of 
Pliny #7 may pertain when he praises Trajan for the remarkable 
quies and stlentium which constantly surround him.** 

After this consideration of the use of gestures in the Roman 
Empire, especially by those in authority who thought it more 
becoming to their position to maintain a majestic silence than to 
speak to their subordinates, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
Pallas’ arrogance may have led him to imitate imperial manners in 
this matter. 


‘*S For an account of the detailed system of gestures used by orators, see 
Quintilian 11.3.65-120. 

‘* There are a number of isolated references to the use of gestures by 
various generals and emperors, e. g., Ann. 1.25.2; Suet. Jul. 33, 82, Vesp. 8. 

‘°F, M. Wassermann, “The Frontality of the Portraiture of the Late 
Empire and Ammianus’ description of Constantius,’ Class. Week., 47 
(1953-54), 4, cites Ammianus Marcellinus’ description of the triumphant 
entry of Constantius into Rome in 357 A.D. as an‘example of the rigid 
self-control required of a ruler in maintaining this superhuman majesty. 

46 See A. Alféldi, “ Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am 
rémischen Kaiserhofe,”’ Mitteilungen d. deutsch. archaeolog. Instit. (Roem. 
Abt.), 49 (1934), 1-118, esp. 38. 

** Pliny Pan. 47. 6, quoted by Alféldi (above, note 46), 38. 

** Although manners changed under the Eastern Roman Empire, it is 
interesting that at the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus there was an 
elaborate system of gestures employed to preserve the ceremonial silenc 
which the presence of the emperor demanded. In the imperial court of this 
period there was a dual system of silent gestures whereby the emperor 
expressed his wishes to a praepositus who in turn relayed the royal 
commands. A motion of the head seems to have been the sign most often 
used by the emperor, while the praepositus would employ a similar nod, 
a gesture of the hand, or a movement of his cloak. See J. Ebersolt, 
Constantinople, Recueil d’études, d’archéologie et Whistoire: Mélanges 


dhistoire et d’archéologie byzantines (Paris 1951), “Les Gestes du 


cérémonial,” 34-40, who relies heavily on the De Cerimoniis of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. 
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IV. Seneca and Water-Drinking 


Tacitus ascribes to anonymous sources the statement that Seneca, 
through fear of poison from Nero, drank water from fountains and 
supported life with simple food and fresh fruit.*® It is pertinent to 
consider the life and habits of Seneca, and to examine Tacitus’ other 
statements about Seneca as well. 

Although Seneca had fallen into disfavor with Nero (Ann. 14.52- 
57.1), Tacitus himself gives sufficient proof to discredit the 
anonymous statement that Seneca had fear of death by poison from 
Nero. When Seneca was implicated in the Pisonian Conspiracy 
against Nero (Ann. 15.60f.), a military tribune was sent to 
question Seneca. To Nero’s question as to whether Seneca was 


meditating suicide, the tribune affirmed that there was no sign of 
panic and nothing foreboding in his words or in his expression 
(15.61.4 f.). Also, when Seneca received the death sentence in his 
home, Tacitus relates that Seneca was unafraid and that he asked 
for his will.®° Finally, Seneca actually took hemlock in an attempt 
to hasten his death (15.64.3). 

Seneca’s drinking water could have been a longstanding habit 
based on philosophical principles. According to Seneca, the role of 
eating and drinking in life is for sustenance of life.5t In looking 
back on his youth Seneca states that he had heard Attalus praising 
chastity, temperance, and a pure mind, and that some of these 
had stayed with him (/#p. 108.13-15). Wine was among 
the things that Seneca renounced under the influence of Attalus: 


1 
lessons 


inde vino carens stomachus (Fp. 108.15 f., where he also indicates 
that he did not remain a perfect teetotaler).°* 


** Ann. 15.45.6: Tradidere quidam venenum ei per libertum ipsius, cui 
nomen Cleonicus, paratum iussu Neronis vitatumque a Seneca proditione 
liberti seu propria formidine, dum persimplici victu et agrestibus pomis 
ac, si sitis admoneret, profluente aqua vitam tolerat. Forcellini cites s. v. 
“ Praegustator ” evidence (Inscript. apud Gruter 626.2) which shows that 
tasters were used by private individuals; cf. Corpus Inser. Lat. 12.1754. 
This might have made Seneca less likely to fear poison. (For imperial 
tasters, see Ann, 13.16.2; and Furneaux [above, note 29], 145 f., n.). 

5° Ann. 15.62.1. In Dial. 6.20.1 Seneca calls death a blessing. 

‘Sen. Ep. 8.5: Hane ergo sanam ac salubrem formam vitae tenete, ut 
corpori tantum indulgeatis, quantum bonae valitudini satis est. ... Cibus 
famem sedet, potio sitim extinguat, vestis arceat frigus, domus munimen- 
tum sit adversus infesta corporis. 

°? Furneaux (above, note 29), 378, n., mentions this passage along with 
another, Sen. Ep. 83.6, but does not develop their implications for the 
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Further support for Seneca’s Stoic belief in the simple life is 
given by Epictetus. In his remarks to philosophers who have be- 
come adjusted to the simple life, he warns against being proud of 
their accomplishment by saying: if you drink water, don’t on every 
occasion say that you drink water.®* 

It is valuable to recapitulate the full sequence of these events as 
narrated by Tacitus. Seneca’s request for retirement and the terms 
of Nero’s refusal show that Seneca’s intention was to devote him- 
self in retirement to the mind (Stoic philosophy).** In the first 
passage thereafter Tacitus gives the alternative reasons for Seneca’ 
subsequent remaining at home as feigned illness or the pursuit of 
philosophy.*> A second passage again records the reason for 
Seneca’s staying in his room as feigned illness (Ann. 15.45.5), but 
Tacitus appends the anonymous interpretation of Seneca’s habits 
of water drinking and simple eating as a means to avoid poison 
(15.45.6). Later Tacitus accepts as fact the anonymous statement 
of the poison attempt on Seneca.°® Thus Tacitus in his narrative 
seems to have accepted Nero’s prophecy that if Seneca left the 
court, people would not talk about his Stoic retirement but about 
his fear of the emperor’s cruelty.*” 


The University of North Carolina 
Tacitus passage. A further passage recording Attalus’ words about being 
content with little when we have water and porridge is in Sen. Hp. 110.18: 
Disce parvo esse contentus et illam vocem magnus atque animosus 
exclama: habemus aquam, habemus polentam, Iovi ipsi controversiam de 
felicitate faciamus. 

5% Epict. Ench, 47. In another passage (33.7) Epictetus exhorts that one 
take only as much as bare need requires of such things as food, drink, 
and clothing. That Seneca practiced the simple life until his death is 
shown by Tac. Ann, 15.63.5: senile corpus et parco victu tenuatum. 

54 Ann, 14.53.5, 54.4. Even Nero’s reply is couched in Stoic terminology: 
quies, moderatio, sapienti viro (Ann, 14.56.3 f.). 

5° Ann. 14.56.6: quasi valetudine infensa aut sapientiae studiis domi 
attineretur. Seneca states that he experienced all illnesses (Hp. 54.2): 
Omnia corporis aut incommoda aut pericula per me transierunt; cf. Dio 
Cass. 59.19.7 f. But his remarks written to Lucilius recommend retirement 
under the guise of illness (Hp. 68). 

°° Ann. 15.60.3: Sequitur caedes Annaei Senecae, laetissima principi, non 
quia coniurationis manifestum compererat, sed ut ferro grassaretur, quando 
venenum non processerat. Cf. I. S. Ryberg, “ Tacitus’ Art of Innuendo,” 
Trans, Amer. Philol. Assoc., 73 (1942) 389 f., 402 f. 

** Ann. 14.56.3: Non tua moderatio, si reddideris pecuniam, nec quies, 
si reliqueris principem, sed mea avaritia, meae crudelitatis metus in ore 
omnium versabitur. 








MACROBIUS AND THE UNITY OF THE 
ROMAN DE LA ROSE 


By CHARLES DAHLBERG 


At the beginning of the Roman de la Rose, Guillaume de Lorris 
provides an important clue to the understanding of the poem when 
he mentions Macrobius as one “who did not take dreams as trifles.” 
An examination of the opening of the Roman in the light of 
Macrobius’s analysis of dreams supports the idea, more common 
among medieval and Renaissance than among modern commen- 
tators, that the two parts of the poem are closely unified. 

The latest long study of the poem, Alan Gunn’s Mirror of Love, 
is the first major modern study to contradict the usual view that 
the two poets were far apart, if not actually opposed, in manner 
and meaning. Professor Gunn shows that the theme is a revelation 
of love in all its different kinds and that the technique is one of 
amplification within an allegorical framework. The one flaw which 
he does admit is caused, he thinks, not by a conflict between the 
two authors, but by a conflict in Jean de Meun’s thought. “Some- 
thing,” he says, 

. is left unresolved . . . at the close of the work. The scheme of values 
represented in Raison’s discourse, does not, one must admit, fit into the 
essentially comic and life-embracing world of Amis, Amors, La Vieille, 
Nature, and Genius.’ 


There is, he feels, a conflict, a “ gulf between ‘ this-worldly values’ 
and ‘ other-worldly values’”; he concludes “that this gulf reflects 
a great chasm in the spiritual life of the poet’s age” and that the 
“cause of the poet’s failure to close up this chasm and thereby per- 
fect the unity of his composition ” lies in his use of “the dominant 
poetic method of the thirteenth century, that of allegory,” which 


was “an inadequate tool for the poet who would accomplish such 


a grand reconciliation.” ® 

The conclusion that the poem fails because of the inadequacy of 
the allegorical method is based upon the mistaken assumption that 
allegory consists of personification. Gunn says that “it is manifest 
that no account of the misfortunes of allegorical personages can 


1 Alan M. F. Gunn, The Mirror of Love (Lubbock, Texas, 1952). 
2 Tbid., p. 500. * Ibid., pp. 501-502. 
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effect a final resolution of conflict, a reconciliation akin to the 
catharsis of tragedy.” * 

Other writers show a similarly partial understanding of medieval 
allegory. C. 8. Lewis distinguishes between allegory, or personifi- 
cation, and symbolism, the representation of the invisible by the 
visible. This distinction is accepted by Robert Worth Frank, Jr. 
when he sets up two kinds of allegory, symbol-allegory and personifi- 
cation-allegory.® Professor Frank admits that the distinction is not 
a valid one for the medieval writer, who “ often complicates matters 
slightly by employing both forms in the same piece of writing. He 
had little sense of these literary forms as forms.”* This admission 
should warn us that we may misread medieval allegory if we neglect 
the definitions that the medieval writer must have assumed. 

Allegory, is. the medieval understanding, had a meaning that was 
somewhat vaguer and more general than the kind that usually 
appeals to the modern mind.* Medieval writers generally followed 
St. Augustine in calling it a trope or figure in which one thing 
is said and another meant.’ This definition persists as the common 
element of meaning throughout the Middle Ages and into the seven- 
teenth century.’® It is the one which Marot uses in his interpreta- 
tion of the Roman de la Rose.** We might profitably use this 
understanding to further our interpretation of the poem. 


‘Ibid., p. 502. Fortunately, the value of Gunn’s book does not depend 
upon the assumption that allegory is personification; in fact, at an earlier 
point (p. 91), Gunn calls allegory “the method of the ‘fundamental 
image’” and agrees in a note that “ personification is not of the essence 
of allegory.” 

>The Allegory of Love (London, 1936), pp. 45, 113. 

* Robert Worth Frank, Jr., “ The Art of Reading Medieval Personification- 
Allegory,” ELH, XX (1953), 237-250. 

7 [bid., p. 238. 

SE. K. Rand, The Founders of the Middie Ages (N.Y., 1957 reprint), 
p. 85, calls the allegorical habit “absolutely alien to the modern mind 
which tosses it over as so much rubbish.” Cf. Joshua McClennen, On the 
Meaning and Function of Allegory in the English Renaissance, Univ. of 
Mich. Contr. in Mod. Philology, No. 6 (Ann Arbor, 1947), p. 1. 

® De trinitate, XV, ix (15). : 

1° Frank, p. 239, has useful references. McClennen, pp. 2-3, shows the 
persistence of the definition in the Renaissance and traces it back to 
Quintilian. 

11 Clément Marot, “ Exposition moralle du Romant de la Rose,” in Le 
Roman de la Rose dans la version attribuée & Clément Marot, ed. Silvio 
F. Baridon and Antonio Viscardi, 2 vols. (Milan, 1954-1957), I, 90. 
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Thus, when Guillaume de Lorris cites Macrobius as one “who 
did not take dreams as trifles,’ we are led to discover what Guil- 
laume meant as far as his allegory is concerned. He begins the 


poem with a discussion of dreams. 


Many men say that there is nothing in dreams but fables and lies; but it 
is possible to have dreams which do not deceive, whose import becomes 
quite clear afterward. We may take as witness an author named Macrobius, 
who did not take dreams as trifles when he wrote of the vision of Scipio 
the king. Whoever thinks or says that to believe in the truth of a dream 
is folly and stupidity may, if he wishes, call me crazy; but, for my part, I 


am convineed that a dream signifies the good and evil that come to men, 


for most men at night dream many things in a hidden way which may 


afterward be seen openly.*? 


Macrobius defines quite clearly not only the dream where things 
are seen “in a hidden way” but also the kind in which “ there 
is nothing . . . but fables and lies.” In the third chapter of the 
first book of his Commentary on the Dream of Scipro, he divides 


dreams into five kinds. “There is,” he says, 


the enigmatic dresin, in Greek oneiros, in Latin somnium; second, there 
is the prophetic vision, in Greek horama, in Latin visio; third, th is the 
oracular dream, in Greek chrematismos, in Latin oraculum; fourth, there 
is the nightmare, in Greek enypnion, in Latin insomnium; and last, the 
apparition, in Greek phantasma, which Cicero, when he has occasion to use 


the word, calls visum."® 


lie then goes on to point out that “ the last two, the nightmare and 
apparition, are not worth interpreting since they have no prophetic 
significance” and that Scipio’s dream belongs to the first three 
kinds, the enigmatic dream, the prophetic vision, and the oracular 
dream.’* Of these three kinds, Guillaume’s belongs, as Langlois 
observes,’® to the first, the enigmatic dream, which Macrobius 


defines as one “that conceals with strange shapes and veils with 


12 Roman de la Rose, lines 1-20, ed. Ernest Langlois, 5 vols., SATF 
(Paris, 1914-1924). Parenthetical line references are to this edition. The 
translation is mine. 

18 Macrobius, Commentaries ex Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis, I, iii, in 
Opera, ed. F. Eyssenhardt, 2nd. ed. (Leipzig, 1893). The translation quoted 
is that of W. H. Stahl, Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio 
(N. Y¥., 1952 

14 Tbid. 

15 Ernest Langlois, Origines et sources du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 


1890), p- 58. 
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ambiguity the true meaning of the information being offered, and 
requires an interpretation for its understanding.” *® 

The method and purpose of the concealment are described by 
Macrobius in the chapter before the one with the dream classifi- 
cation. Macrobius is defending the use of fable in developing an 


“ 


idea or argument. “ Fables,” he says, serve two purposes: 
either merely to gratify the ear or to encourage the reader to good 
works.” Those that gratify the ear only are not suitable for philo- 


sophical treatises and are relegated “to children’s nurseries.” ** 


The other group ... [is] divided into two types. In the first both the 
setting and the plot are fictitious, as in the fables of Aesop. . .. The 
second rests on a solid foundation of truth, which is treated in a fictitious 
style. This is called the fabulous narrative (narratio fabulosa) to dis- 
tinguish it from the ordinary fable. ... Of the second main group,.. . 
the first type, with both setting and plot fictitious, is also inappropriate to 
philosophical treatises. The second type is subdivided, for there is more 
than one way of telling the truth when the argument is real but is pre- 
sented in the form of a fable. Either the presentation of the plot involves 
matters that are base and unworthy of divinities and are monstrosities of 
some sort, . . . a type which philosophers prefer to disregard altogether ; 
or else a decent and dignified conception of holy truths, with respectable 
events and characters, is presented beneath a modest veil of allegory. This 
} 


is the only type of fiction approved by the philosopher who is prudent in 


handling sacred matters.'® 


Allegory, then, makes use of a fabulous narrative to develop ideas 
or convey truths. Guillaume de Lorris indicates, by referring to 
Macrobius, that he is using the technique of the fabulous narrative 
it 


a dream-allegory. The purpose of the concealment is to reveal 
an art of love, but a philosophical rather than a pornographic art 
of love. 

The supposed pornography of the Roman need not detain us 
long. Ellis leaves the last part of the poem untranslated, and one 
critic has said that the latter part is couched in terms too realistic 
to be decently reported.’® But the character Raison answers this 
objection when she scolds the Lover for being similarly prudish 
(lines 6901 ff., 5712 ff.). It is of course possible to argue that the 
nearly 22,000 lines are devoted to an elaborate development of an 


16 Macrobius, I, iii. 17 Tbid., I, ii. 18 Thid. 

1° F. S. Ellis, tr., The Romance of the Rose, 3 vols. (London, 1900) ; 
M. Gorce, 0. P., Le Roman de la Rose, texte essentiel de la scolastique 
courtoise (Paris, 1933), p. 235. 
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erotic dream. That no one would seriously consider doing so does 
not prevent us from recognizing the clearly sexual symbolism of 
the poem, particularly in the latter part. But if we were to take 
the sexual symbolism as controlling the form of the poem, as we 
should if it were primarily a poem of courtly love, we would violate 
the Macrobian and medieval conception of dream-allegory. Macro- 
bius puts erotic dreams, the sort in which “the lover . . . dreams 


of possessing his sweetheart,” into the category of nightmares, which 


} 


not worth interpreting ”;*° and Jean de Meun develops this 


“ 


are 
idea of Macrobius in a passage in the sermon of Nature (lines 
18343-18424). John of Salisbury, who repeats Macrobius’s five- 
fold classification of dreams in the Polycraticus, states clearly the 


principle governing the interpretation of dream-allegory. 


If an utterance has three or four meanings, it is polivenus. Everything in 
it has as many meanings as it has likenesses to other things, provided, 


however, that the greater is never a sign of the lesser.* 


The direction of interpretation is therefore upward, or, as St. 
Augustine put it, in the direction which promotes charity and con- 
demns cupidity.*? In such a scheme, the sexual symbolism has its 
place, a place made by one of the kinds of love under consideration 
and by its relationship to other kinds. John of Salisbury observes 
that “a thing which is base and obscene in appearance may some- 
times conceal an inner substance of the greatest truth.” 

This attitude, characteristicaily medieval, makes more compre- 


7 1 isk I>: — 
peopie ilke Fierre 


hensible the ideas of those defenders of the poem, 
Col, Molinet, Marot, Villon, Ronsard, du Bellay, and others, who 
thought of the poem as a unified piece of work.** They emphasize 


unity of theme, and they assume unity of form; to them it was 


20 Macrobius, I, iii. 

21 Polycraticus, II, xvi, ed. C. C. J. Webb, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1909), I, 94. 
My translation follows, but does not reproduce, that of J. B. Pike, 
Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers (Minneapolis, 1938). 
The word polirenus, as Pike points out, p. 81n, should indeed be polysemos 
or, in translation, polysemantic. 

22 De doctrina christiana, III, x (15, 16). See D. W. Robertson, Jr., 
“The Doctrine of Charity in Medieval Literary Gardens,” Speculum, XXVI 
(1951), 24. 

23 Polycraticus, II, xvi. 


24 See Silvio F. Baridon, Preface to Le Roman de la Rose 


ns la version 


attribuée a Clément Marot, I, 11-55. 
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almost axiomatic that a dream-allegory was a normal device for a 
fabulous narrative that develops an art or mirror of love in all its 
kinds, from cosmic to carnal. To argue that the poem is either 
mimetic or didactic is to miss the point of medieval allegory. It 
is even less relevant to call the form a mixture of the mimetic 
and the didactic because, in so doing, we obscure that simplicity 
which is the greatest strength of the form. To many modern 
scholars this simplicity is a weakness because it admits many 
elements that’ seem disparate; but to the medieval mind it was a 
strength for the same reason, because it was a means for reconciling 
the disparates of experience. It is the upward direction of inter- 
pretation which effects the reconciliation; with this shaping prin- 
ciple it becomes possible to suggest an interpretation that is con- 
sistent with medieval thought and with the linear development of 
the poem. 

That linear development, the story of how the Lover dreams of 
the garden and its rose and of how he struggles against many 
adversaries to win possession of the rose, has been characterized 
by D. W. Robertson as “a humorous and witty retelling of the 
story of the Fall.”*° The process of the Fall, the prototype of 
any sin, was thought to fall into three parts, the suggestion to 
sense, the delight of the heart, and the consent of the reason. Such 
an analysis is commonplace in medieval thought; we find it in 
St. Augustine, Gregory the Great, Bede, Rabanus Maurus, and 
Paschasius Radbertus.** John Scotus Erigena relies upon a parallel 
analysis which he takes from St. Ambrose, who relies, says Scotus, 
upon Origen.?* The process is familiar to us from Milton,?* and 


25 Robertson, “ The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 43. 

26 St. Augustine De sermone domini in monte, I, xii (34); De genesi 
contra manichaeos, II, xiv (20, 21).° Gregory the Great, Homilia in evan- 
gelia, XVI, 1, PL, LXXVI, 1135. Bede, Hxpositio in . . . genesis, cap. iii, 
PL, XCI, 214; In Matthaei evangelium expositio, I, v, PL, XCII, 28. 
Rabanus Maurus, Commentariorum in Matthaeum libri octo, II, v, PL, CVII, 
811. Paschasius Radbertus, Hxrpositio in evangelium Matthaei, III, v. PL, 
CXX, 247. 

27 John Scotus Erigena, De divisione naturae, IV, 16, PL, CXXII, 815, 
829-30. In this analysis, the serpent is called delight (delectatio), Eve 
or the woman (mulier) is equated with sense (sensus), and Adam or man 
(vir) with the spirit and mind (animus, mens). Cf. D. W. Robertson, Jr., 
“The Subject of the De amore of Andreas Capellanus,” MP, L (1953), 
p. 152. 

28 See Paradise Lost, Book IX, particularly lines 1127-1131, 
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Chaucer’s Parson relies, ultimately, upon the same Augustinian 
formulation. 


There may ye seen that deedly synne hath, first, suggestion of the feend, 
as sheweth heere by naddre; and afterward, the delit of the flessh, as 
sheweth heere by Eve; and after that, the consentynge of resoun, as 
sheweth heere by Adam.** 


In the Roman this process is suggested by Jean de Meun’s use, 
in the speech of Reason, of Andreas Capellanus’s definition of love 
(lines 4377-4384). Love is a malady of thought (reason), coming 
from an ardor (delight) born of disturbed vision (sense) .*° 

The first step, suggestion or involvement of the senses, is strongly 
indicated by the dreamer’s experience up to the time when he is 
pursued by the God of Love. The imagery of this section abounds 
in external sense impressions. The springtime setting, the descrip- 
tion of the garden, its trees and flowers, the people of the carole, 
their appearance and dress—all are described in terms of sensuous 
pleasure. This section culminates with the sight image of the 
mirroring fountain of Narcissus, wherein lie the “two crystal 
stones” which suggest the eyes of the flesh as opposed to the eye 
of reason suggested by the carbuncle in the fountain beneath the 
olive tree in the Park of the Lamb (lines 1537 ff., 20439 ff.).* 
It is from the sight of the mirrored image of the rose in the 
Narcissus-fountain that the lover conceives the “ ardor” which leads 
to his “malady of thought.” The second stage is objectified by 


the passage describing the pursuit and capture of the lover by the 


2° Canterbury Tales, X, 331, in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. 
Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). Cf. X, 261-265. 

8° The connection between the suggestion-delight-consent pattern and the 
steps in Andreas’s definition—‘ visio,” “ immoderata cogitatio,” and 
“ passio "—is clearly shown by Robertson, “ The Subject of the De amore,” 
pp. 152-153. Cf. Robertson, “* Chaucerian Tragedy,” HLH, XIX (1952), 1-37, 
The parallel terms in the Roman are “ vision desordenee,” “ ardeur,” and 
“maladie de pensee.” It will be seen that in this set the term “ ardeur ” 
is perhaps slightly closer to “ delectatio” than is “ immoderata cogitatio.” 

81 Robertson, “ The Doctrine of Charity,” p. 42. The carbuncle is one 
of the stones conspicuous in the rationale of the priest (Exod. xxviii, 18). 
Cf. Allegoriae in sacram scripturam, PL, CXII, 1037: “ Rationale est eterna 
munditia, ut in Exodo: ‘ Rationale oportet esse pectus sacerdotis,’ id est, 
pura ratio ornabit mentem sacerdotis.” Cf. St. Augustine, De doctrina 
christiana, II, xvi (24), “ Nam et carbunculi notitia, quod lucet in tenebris, 
multa illuminat etiam obscura librorum, ubicumque propter similitudinem 
ponitur.” 
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God of Love. The arrows pierce his heart, usually entering the 
eye in the traditional manner. When the lover has received the 
five arrows, the God of Love announces, “ Vassal, you are taken! ” 
(line 1884), and the lover performs the act of homage in the best 
feudal fashion, kneeling before his captor with joined hands and 
receiving the kiss on the mouth (lines 1955-1957). He receives 
his catechism of love and the course of his “ardor” is well begun. 
But all is not yet lost, since his reason is not involved. After a 
temporary repulse in his quest, he is given admonition by Reason, 
but he refuses to follow her counsel and returns to his foolhardy 
quest, only to be repulsed again and to find himself in despair. 
Such is the structure of Guillaume de Lorris’s poem, a structure 
in which the progression of imagery and narrative is seen most 
coherently as a succession of stages of involvement in sin. Jean de 
Meun, in finishing the poem, iias taken the liberty of developing 
the third stage, the involvement of reason, at great length. In 
doing so, he shows his understanding of the design of the whole, 
and the esthetic justification for the expansion lies in the fact that 
reason, the image of God in man, is the most important of the 
faculties involved.** The effect of Jean de Meun’s addition is to 
enlarge the scope and significance of the fundamental issues of 
Guillaume’s poem. He performs this feat principally by the intro- 


duction of personifications who present the process of the overthrow 


of reason from several standpoints and who serve as reflectors of 
iue sai ae +! 4 be ( in bis retection of 
ae ee — ee ars as the first character and 
heason. iLhus heason hersell appears as th rst character an 


establishes firmly the context for the understanding of the poem, 
speaking of the different kinds of love at the same time that, in 
doing so, she is fighting a losing battle for the lover. The digressions 
are, in fact, central to the intrigue because they represent successive 
stages in the overthrow of reason and, at the same time, reflect what 
is being overthrown. 


False Seeming, for example, presents the theme of reason’s fall 


in the ironic confession of a corrupt pretender to the prelatical 
status of the Church, that status which, in medieval thought, stood 


2See St. Augustine, De trinitate, XII, iv (4 De civitate dei, XII 
XXiii. Alanus de Insulis, Distinctiones dictionum theologicalium, s.\ 
“ Ratio.” PL, CCX, 922. Peter Lombard, Sententiae, II, xxiv, 6, PL, CXCII, 


702-703, follows St. Augustine. 
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highest among men, as reason stood highest within man.** Where 
reason guides and instructs the individual, members of the prelatical 
status were to guide and instruct the members of the church. False 
Seeming’s perversion of the prelatical functions is the central theme 
of his confession and, at the same time, a reflection of the perversion 
of the lover’s reason. 

Nature presents the same idea when she laments the fallen state 
of man, that state in which reason has been overthrown. Her con- 
fession carries the theme to the cosmological level, that of universal 
order, and thus enlarges the canvas still further in order to place 
man’s fallen state in the context of the whole order of creation. 
The aberrant character of this state is developed in a variety of 
interlocking ways in the latter portion of the poem, where the 
texture of the work increases in density. 

First, Genius’s sermon emphasizes the direction in which man’s 
quest might lead him when it contrasts the Park of the Lamb 
and the garden of the rose (lines 20267-20626). But as the genera- 
tive force in the universe, Genius may manifest in different diree- 
tions as far as the individual is concerned. The force symbolized 
is neutral and may be used in the direction of charity, toward the 
Park, or cupidity, toward the garden. After Genius’s sermon, the 
direction is made clear when the barons of the God of Love cheer 
him with their “Amen’s” and Venus carries on with her torch 


(brandon, line 21252) the work left to them when Genius threw 
lown his torch (cierge, line 20670). The final overthrow of reason 
pesIns. 

In the description of the final assault there is a passage in which 
the image in the shrine is compared with the statue that Pygmalion 
made. This comparison occasions a re-telling of t Pygmalion 
story (lines 20817-21214), which is a clear reflection, in miniature, 


f the structure of the whole of the poem, with its three stages; 


for Pygmalion goes through essentially the same process as does 
the lover. Like the | r, who falls in love when he sees the rose 
reflected in the fou ‘ain of Narcissus, Pygmalion is the victim of 
. a 2% : = . . , 
1 manilestation ¢ self-love when he falls in love with the statue 
f his own crew on. His folly develops quickly into a very clear 
A. of reason % ch comic, pathetic, und tragi 
88 See D. W. Sobertson, Jr., and B, F. Huppé, Piers Plowman and Seriy 
tural Tradition (Princeton, 1951), pp. 13, 20-21, 28-29; Gérard Paré, Les 


idées et les lettres: Le Roman de la Rose (Montreal, 1947) Pp 160-187. 
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More than ever in this latter part of th 


fundamental part of the poem’s meaning, for 


of the mock religiosity of the lover’s quest, 


aberration of the celestial pilgrimage, shows 


as well as the ridiculousness, of the full a 


reason, where everything is turned upsic 
white. The futility of such a perversion in | 


lines of the poem Straitway it was da 


suggest that the dream of the lover is fleet 


The structure of the Roman thus corresp 


stages inherent in its theme, the perennia 
repeated in each sin. When we consider the 
of view, we see that the two authors wer 
whatever their stylistic differences were, on 
of their poetic material as well as on the ba 


it. Guillaume establishes the pattern of 


opening lines and develops it almost to con 


expands the last stage of the de velopment 
original plan. 

To see the poem with a structure whose 
inherent Lieu © Vindica 
of the eur. aders and critics who held 
It is, futhermore, to approach as nearly as 
to the mentality of the medieval reader. It 
advantage of accepting the guidance of th 


in the exploration of what follows. We see t 


of a genuine unity in the vast scope of th 


oem. the comedy is a 


very blasphemy 


figured in terms of an 


e lepth gnd extent, 


1d {nal overthrow of 

low? and black seems 

nt. d at in the closing 

: oe 

ane i awoke which 
nd insubstantial. 

nds to the separate 

i of man, a pattern 


poem from this point 
indamental agreement, 
e nature and meaning 


thod of handling 


without altering the 


parts are traditionally 


poem in high esteem. 


we can at this period 


y 


poems open 


possibility not only 


e poem, but also of a 


coherently developed pattern within that vastness. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE MERCHANT'S TALE 


“ Above all things,” wrote Kittredge fift irs ago, “ we must 


we Chau 1 t ig necessary to bear the 
drama int l | I set MI nt S it led his story 
witl t - ngths, for he 
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heightens the worth of his prevailing clemeney.”* But this, sure 
is desperate pleading, and rather increases the wonder than tends 
to allay our questions. Why, we continue to ask, should Chaucer 
1G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (1915), p. 202. 
2J. S. P. Tatlock, “ Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale.’ MP, XXXIII (1935-6) 


367-81. 


H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (1939), p. 228 

‘C. H. Holman, ‘‘Courtly Love in the Merchant’s and the Franklin’s 
Tales,” ELH, XVIII (1951), 241-52. 

Tatlock, loc. cit. 
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hav ° swept so far from his normal course on this one occasion, 
there else? If it is so foreigu to his nature, should we not 
wo for a better explanation ? Is it possible that we have been 
misreading it? Are we perhaps so deeply imbued with our nine- 
teenth-century inheritance that we do not see the tale as Chaucer’s 
first audience would have received it, and as he himself may hav 
meant it? Are we taking it as if it were an early version of 
Nabokov’s Laughter in the Dark? 

[t is common knowledge that in approximately half of the more 
complete MSS of the Canterbury Tales, there is no Merchant’s 
Prologue. The Merchant’s Tale comes between the Squire’s Tale 
and that of the Wife of Bath. It must, therefore, have been known 
to many in Chaucer’s day and later without the explosive charg 
and it is an unforced assumption that the Prologue and the Tale 
were composed at different times. 

Except perhaps in the emphasis I intend to give it, this is 
familiar ground. In the great edition of 1894, Skeat wrote in his 
spacious way: “ It is easy to see that Chaucer may have had a good 
deal of material in hand before the idea of writing a connected 
series of tales occurred to him. ... His design [thenceforward | 
was to make a collection of tales which he had previously written, 
to write more new tales to go with these, and to unite them all 
into a series by means of connecting links. ... In doing this, h 
did not work continuously, but inserted the connecting links as they 
occurred to him.” ® The existence of nine unconnected groups is 
by itself a signal of Lis way of working; and it is besides fairly 
‘vident that, with few and late exceptions, the tales were habitually 
written before their proper prologues. We have, too, the occasional 
clear marks of a change of intention, as in the Shipman’s Tale and 
that of the Second Nun. 

The repeated allusion to “ secular ” folk, in the Merchant’s Tale, 
was not lost on earlier students, and years ago Manly suggested that 
the piece might have been inténded for the Monk.* Later, Baugh 
entered the Friar a candidate for the same office. It is no strain 
to believe that the Tale was in existence before it was assigned to its 
present teller. 


*W. W. Skeat, Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1894, imp. 1926), III, 374-75. 

7J.M. Manly (ed), Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1928), p. 624. 

8 A. C. Baugh, “ The Original Teller of the Merchant’s Tale,’ MP, XXXV 
(1937), 15-26. 
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In a cogent essay, Sedgewick has given short shrift to scholarly 
musings about the way things might once have been. He dubs 
these “ petrified survivals ” and turns with contempt from the game 
of hypotheses. Our guesses about “Chaucer’s previous or unde- 
veloped intentions ” are, he declares, a waste of time. From other 
quarters we have recently heard minatory warnings against the 
“intentional fallacy.” Sedgewick says, we must accept the text as 
it new stands arranged by all the editors, and “leave aside, as 
irrelevant to literary criticism,” problems of antecedent conditions.°® 

But in spite of current distaste, there may be something still to 
be learned from circumspect efforts to recover the state of mind 
in which Chaucer beat out his works at the creative forge. Nothing 
is more certain than that scholarship, like other mundane activities, 
follows fashions; and that when the dark luminary of Irony, under 
whose countenance our critics now steal, has reached its zenith, it 
must begin to decline. We need not be disheartened if we are 
old-fashioned: Victorianism is already in the ascendant! 

I am not concerned here to revive a hypothesis that Chaucer 
had initially intended the Merchant’s Tale for another pilgrim. I 
wish to climb still farther upstream. What I think has gone too 
long unheeded, and what therefore I should like briefly to explore, 
is the literary or artistic corollary of the admission that the 
Merchant’s Tale was composed before and independent of the 
Merchant’s Prologue. If we are to try to recover the spirit in which 
the Tale was written, we must first endeavor to erase from our 
minds, in reading it, all traces of whatever we have learned from the 
Merchant’s Prologue, from that source alone. Accepting for the 
present what the “ inedited ” MSS tell us by their headings, that 
the Tale without the Prologue had been assigned to the Merchant, 
we are led back for information about the teller to the General 
Prologue, which we must suppose already extant by that time. 
From the General Prologue two facts can be extracted. One is, 
that the Merchant and the Clerk were conceived and set side by side 
as a contrasting pair, in life and in philosophy. The other is 
negative: that when the Merchant was first drawn Chaucer had not 
yet divined that his private life was a witches cauldron of marital 
bitterness and disillusion. The grounds of the anticipated oppo- 


°G. G. Sedgewick, “ The Structure of The Merchant’s Tale,’ UTQ, XVII 
(1948), 337-45. 
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sition between Merchant and Clerk were then materialism vs. ideal- 
ism. Their difference lay not at all in conflicting views of marriage 
and its promise of weal or woe but in an all-embracing world-out- 
look of opposing values. The stories, when they came, would 
presumably illustrate these radical oppositions in one way or 
another. And so they do: the carrion, shall we say, lying by the 
violet in the sun, corrupting with virtuous season. 

But since we want to regain Chaucer’s starting-point as creativ 
artist, we must, I think, do more, and with some sweet oblivious 
antidote cleanse our memories of the Merchant altogether. We 
must approach the Tale as it was in the beginning, unrelated to 
any dramatic réle whatever of a character assumed. And this 
ought not to prove impossible, for on close inspection there is not 
one of the pilgrims of whom we can say that this tale is particularly 
suitable to him. Postponing questions of psychological propriety, 
and searching within the tale for objective clues to a physical way 
of life, marks of a profession, or level of culture, we find singularly 
little to assist us. The speaker calls himself “a rude man,” which 
suggests that he is acquainted with refinement, as does his professed 
wish to avoid uncourteous language. At that point in his story he 
is self-conscious about the crudeness of his subject-matter, and 
apologizes to the ladies in his audience—but who are they? We may 
be sure the Nuns were out of earshot, and the Wife of Bath was not 
in the least squeamish: “ I nam nat precius,” she expressly declares. 
Chaucer must have been thinking of a more courtly audience,— 
doubtless the one in front of him—and, by the same token, of 
himself. Consciousness of audience appears at other points: for 
example, in the line, “ But lest that precious folk. be with me 
wrooth ... I dar nat to yow telle”; and in “ Asseyeth it youre- 
self ”; and in the characteristically Chaucerian “I trowe it were to 
longe yow to tarie,” a mark of oral delivery but otherwise unindica- 
tive. 

The teller appears to have some familiarity with high life and 
perhaps a certain appreciation of wealth and luxury. He is clearly 
an educated man with an interest in learning and literature 
Classical and biblical allusions are frequent, and a number of 
ancient authors are invoked by name. It is noticeable that he has 
access to the same books as clerk Jankyn, Dame Alice’s fifth 


husband. Possibly the two had met erstwhile in Chaucer’s library. 
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He knows something about medicine and medical literature, and 
obviously has acquaintance with astronomy. The two notorious 
allusions to “secular” folk are to my mind not revealing. “ As 
doon thise fooles that been seculeer ” means simply, lay persons who 
are fools to boot; and the other signifies only that those who are 
not safe in the arms of the Church are better off married. But it 
may be presumed as well that, not to mention the clerical persons 


Churchmen, noble or notable, in the company to which Chaucer 


among the Pilgrim audience, there would 


e a sprinkling of 


was reading. A gesture in their direction could do no harm. 

It may also be inferred that the company addressed was an habit- 
ual one for Chaucer, one with whom he felt he could take liberties of 
speech, whose tastes he knew, and among whom he was at ease. 
They stimulated him, we can hardly doubt, to do his best—or worst, 
if you are not “ secular ’—and their ready appreciation must have 
instigated the more unbridled parts of the Canterbury Tales. They 
followed his work as it grew, and remembered it. This is proved 
by Justinus’ unparalleled allusion to the Wife of Bath’s excursus on 
marriage. Chaucer was obviously counting here on his company’s 
delighted recollection of a probably recent reading, for otherwise 
they would be left out of the joke, and the reference, since it goes 
unexplained, would be pointless and mystifying. But it is solely 


intended for them,—not for the persons in the Tale—and the poet, 


| 
in high confidence of appreciative recognition, cared not in the least 
about the breach of verisimilitude. Dramatic it is, unquestionably ; 
but Realism? the devil go therewith! 

We can hardly disagree with Tatlock’s interpretation of the 
relevant details as leading to an assured conclusion that the 
Melibeus, the Wife’s Prologue, and the Merchant’s Tale were 
written closely together, probably in that order. There are too many 
points of connection to leave room for doubt. The many parallei 
passages between the Melibeus and the Tale prove that the latter 
is sometimes demonstrably a poetic paraphrase, without interme- 
diary, of Chaucer’s own prose; and that over all even the plot and 
characterization of the Tale have been affected by the tract.1° And 
again, there is between the Wife’s Prologue and the tale of January 


a parallel citation of authorities seldom mentioned elsewhere in 


19 J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works 
(1907), p. 215. 
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Chaucer’s work. Here and there, also, there are lines in common. 
The strategy of introducing an opposite argument by quotation, 
ostensibly to condemn it but effectually to assert it, is followed in 
both pieces, though to be sure on a contrary course. The destina- 
tion, however, is the same. Two passages, seldom exhibited side by 
side, gain enormously by juxtaposition and also epitomize the 
basically desperate character of the underlying debate: 


(The Wife) Upon a nyght, Jankyn, that was oure sire, 
Redde on his book, as he sat by the fire, 
Of Eva first, that for hir wikkednesse 
Was al mankynde broght to wrecchednesse, 
For which that Jhesu Crist hymself was slayn, 
That boghte us with his herte blood agayn. 
Lo, heere expres of womman may ye fynde, 
That womman was the los of al mankynde. [D713 ff] 


(Merchant) And herke why I sey nat this for noght, 
That womman is for mannes helpe ywroght. 
The hye God, whan he hadde Adam maked, 
And saugh him al allone, bely-naked, 
God of his grete goodnesse seyde than, 
“Lat us now make an helpe unto this man 
Lyk to hymself”’; and thanne he made him Eve. 
Heere may ye se, and heerby may ye preve, 
That wyf is mannes helpe and his confort, 
His paradys terrestre, and his disport. [HK 1323 ff] 


Nothing, surely, more puzzling than this confronted the dreaming 
poet in the Parlement, writ large in letters of black and gold 


over the park gate! The truth is that the issue was so fundamen- 


tally incapable of resolution, so immovably well grounded on both 
sides in the same ultimately unchallengeable authority, with so 
long and venerable a tradition to uphold either position, with Mary 


f grace bearing up thé 


the perfection of womanhood and mother « 
one, and Eve the mother of woe, source of all human ills, proving 
the other,—that the only thing one could do in the face of the 
paradox without becoming silly, was to laugh. The Fathers, seldom 
in the mood for laughter, had erected such a library of anti- 


feminist diatribe as to justify the Wife’s claim: “ Trusteth wel, it 
is an impossible That any clerk wol speke good of wyves.” 


But a saving sense of humor had given rise to a socially satiric 
| One could 
build up one’s statement of the case to such a point of extravagance 


tradition which took the curse off the ancient grudge 
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that it would topple into absurdity by its own weight. But in a 
world more dependent on the ear for its enjoyment of literature 
than on the eye, it was better not to leave things to ironic implica- 
tion, best to state the contrary meaning in direct assertion. Laugh- 
ter followed immediately when the contradiction was inescapable 
to the most vagrant attention. A simple example from Balliol MS 
354 will establish the pattern. The first two stanzas are as follows: 


In euery place ye may well see, 
That women be trewe as tirtyll on tree, 
Not lyberall in langage, but euer in secree, 
& gret Ioye a-monge them ys for to be. 

of all Creatures women be best: 

Cuius contrarium verum est. 
The stedfastnes of women will neuer be don, 
So Ientyll, so courtes they be euery-chon, 
Meke as a lambe, still as a stone, 
Croked nor Crabbed ffynd ye none! 

of all Creatures women be best: 

Cuius contrarium verum est." 


Is this the inspiration of Chantecler’s perverse but discreet Latin 
lesson to Madam Pertelote ? 
There are subtler forms. For example: 
Whan sparowys bild chirches & stepulles hie, 
& wrennes Cary Sakkes to the mylle, 
& curlews cary clothes horsis for to drye, 
& semewes bryng butter to pe market to sell, 
& woddowes were wodknyffes theves to kyll, 
& griffons to goslynges don obedyence— 
Than put in a woman your trust & confidence.’? 


Subtler still, but appealing too exclusively to the eye-reader for our 
present purpose, were the verses that by arranging for alternative 
pauses reversed the sense of the lines at will.** 

A more ambitious exercise in paradox was the statement of 
opposites in separate poems, like the pair in the Vernon MS, and 
BM Add. 22283, of which one has the refrain-line at the close of 
each stanza, “ For hos seip pe sope, he schal be schent,” and the 


11R. H. Robbins, Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries 
(1952), p. 35. 

22 Op. cit., p. 103. 

18 Op. cit., p. 101-02. 
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other, “ But he sey soth he schal be schent.”** On the analogy of 
songs of love and praise to the Virgin, there are songs in general 
praise of Women that go to the limit of sense and, if sincere, were 
bound to evoke their mocking counterparts. Such a one is the 
Vernon poem, “ Of Women cometh this worldes weal,” *® to which it 
were “an impossible ” for any clerk not to retort. The tradition 
of the palinode, of course, has a very long history; and it is hard 
not to suspect its permeating influence in many places where no 
one would find a deliberate and formal adoption of it. What, else, 
in fact, is the third book of Andrew the Chaplain’s De arte honeste 
amandi but the providential antidote to the rest of the work? And 
what else is the rude and heretical engraftment of Jean de Meun 
on Guillaume’s rose-tree but a variety of the same impulse to 
restore the balance? Chaucer’s own work is full of contrary strands, 
whereof the Clerk’s palinode is but the most notorious example. 

As has been suggested, when the intention is satirical there is 
never traditionally any attempt to conceal the fact in covert irony. 
The satire often seems to take its rise in a kind of righteous 
indignation, with irony an incidental by-product. The irony is 
not so much aimed for as involuntary, and is fully and openly 
shared with the whole audience. We seldom find the mask kept up 
throughout but rather an alternation between defiant assertion of 
what is felt to be the truth and ironic assertion of the contrary. 
This devil-may-care strategy is well seen in a poem just mentioned, 
“Who says the sooth, he shall be shent,” of which the procedure 
may be outlined in abridgment: 


The man who would live easy, I count his purpose not worth a pea 
unless he devote himself to glosing the world. Flatter and pretend; let 
heart and mouth be twain; for the truth-teller shall be disgraced. The 
needy man shall find friendship faint. ... We may curse the times when 
everybody bleeds thus inwardly. ... Let the sycophant feed his lord with 
flattery and lead him on with lies, blind him with blandishment. He is 
always in dread of losing his place, for if he tells the truth, down he goes. 
And it’s all wrong, for how can a physician heal a wound unless he probe 
it? But folk lie in wait for the unwary; and since things are thus, and 
going from bad to worse, take my advice: whoso tells the truth he shall 
be undone. 

** Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century (1924), pp. 
152, 205. 

75 Op. cit., p. 174. 
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Lydgate’s poem, “Beware of Doubleness,” turns the cheveril 
glove inside out. It begins: 
This worlde is ful of variaunce 
In euery thing, whoo taketh hede, 
That fayth and trust and al constaunce 
Exiled ben, this is no drede; 
And, safe oonly in womanhede, 
I kan see no sykernesse; 
But for al that, yet as I rede, 
Be-ware alwey of doublenesse.**® 


The other stanzas, with due mention of faithful Dalilah, Rosamond, 
and Cleopatra, all likewise celebrate the truth and steadfastness of 
Women. Lydgate provides a companion-piece, “ Examples against 
Women,” in which he elaborates the falsehood and iniquity of 
“ Dalilah the double,” Rachel, and Judith. 

One at least of these “ archewyves ” is already familar to us from 
the panegyric in the tale of January. The order of the procession, 
with Eve at the head, is: Rebecca, Judith, Abigail, and Esther. 
In the same order, with intention to show how “ many a womman 
hath ben ful good, and .. . hir conseils ful hoolsome and profitable,” 
Dame Pruderce had introduced them to Melibeus: Rebecca, Judith, 
Abigail, and Esther; ending with the Lord’s words when He gave 
Eve to Adam (“ make we to hym an helpe semblable to hymself ”) 
as the clinching point of the case. As we know, Chaucer had 
borrowed Prudence’s list from his own prose, putting it to satirical 
use in his verse. It had reached him through the French, from 
Albertanus’ Latin—a hortus siccus wherein also Alice of Bath had 
sometime gone a-blackberrying. It is almost symbolic, the way 
Prudence, quoting proverbs about riotous women, protesting “ and 
sire, by youre leve, that am not I,” is echoed by the Wife’s “ He 
spak to hem that wolde lyve parfitly, And lordynges, by youre leve, 
that am nat 1”; and reechoed by January’s “lyve in chastitee ful 
holily: But sires, by youre leve, that am nat I.” 

It is obvious, then, how humorously ambiguous was the “ climate 
of opinion ” in which these allusions lived in the poet’s mind and 
memory. Indeed, from the Melibeus also, before he is done, even 
Queen Proserpina gets help in rebutting Pluto’s appeal to Solomon, 
who had found no good woman: 


16 John Lydgate, Minor Poems, ed. Henry Noble MacCracken, EETS, 
Original Series, No. 192 (1934), II, 438. 
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He mente thus, that in sovereyn bontee 
Nis noon but God, 


she repeats after Prudence, who had declared, “the entente of 
Salomon was this, that as in sovereyn bountee he foond no 
wommaan ; this is to seyn, that ther is no wyght that hath sovereyn 
bountee save God allone.” In this va-et-vien of authority inter- 
changeably invoked on either side it is impossible to find any private 
violence of conviction either feminist or anti-feminist in Chaucer 
himself, or any ultimate need to reach a negative decision. The 
more serious he was in taking the Melibeus for his own story, the 
less serious he was in the present one. Rather, he must have seen 
himself as traversing, for his own and his hearers’ entertainment, 
well-beaten ground equally familiar to them and to him. The 
subject was perennially amusing, perennially good for lively argu- 
ment, hoary with tradition and ever fresh. Who that had lived at 
all in the world could imagine that there was anything really new 
to be said or that the debate would ever be settled ? 

The panegyric on marriage at the beginning of the tale of 
January displays, then, the typical features of humorous anti- 
feministic tradition. There is the usual cumulative exaggeration to 
the limits of the ridiculous, the usual wavering line to introduce 
the denial of the ironic extravagance, the usual citation of illus- 
trious examples, Janus-faced. The satire at times grows almost 
boisterous in excess : 


And namely whan a man is oold and hoor... 
Thanne sholde he take a yong wyf and a feir... 
She nys nat wery hym to love and serve, 
Thogh that he lye bedrede, til he sterve ... 
How myghte a man han any adversitee 

That hath a wyf? 

: Al that hire housbonde lust, hire liketh weel; 
She seith nat ones ‘nay’ whan he seith ‘ ye.’ 
‘Do this,’ seith he; ‘ Al redy, sire,’ seith she... 
He may nat be deceyved, as I gesse, 

So that he werke after his wyves reed... 


To such sentiments there could be but one response, and any 
audience, especially of Chaucer’s time, could be counted on to make 


it. They were at home in this territory, the landmarks were 
familiar. It was but gilding the lily—yet also traditional 


to add 
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what Theophrastus said to the contrary, with violent mock denun- 
ciations ; and then to declare in the next breath: 

But drede nat, if pleynly speke I shal, 

A wyf wol laste, and in thyn hous endure, 

Wel lenger than thee lyst, peraventure! 


The senex amans is also, certainly, a stock butt from classical 
days onward, and the only wonder would be to find him treated 
with sympathy, not scorn. That indeed is hardly January’s lot, 
though I think the savagery of his treatment has been magnified 
under the influence of a parti pris. January is contemptible in his 
blind folly, but it is only in the description of him on his wedding- 
night that he suddenly becomes repulsive and May at the same 
moment pitiable. After he is stricken with physical blindness, and 
especially in his acceptance of misfortune— 

For whan he wiste it may noon oother be, 
He paciently took his adversitee 


January himself goes near to becoming the object of pity. And pity 
is sib to sympathy, not cynicism. 

The preposterousness of the denouement is sufficient notice that 
we are back in the cloud-cuckoo-land of the Fabliau, where senti- 
ment is merely irrelevant—as ill-bestowed as it would be on an 
animated cartoon. For any one to suppose that May’s self-defense 
could be intended or expected to be received as damning evidence 
of the “doublenesse ” of women,—as an honest though satirical 
indictment—must be reckoned one of the stranger aberrations of 
critical judgment. 

Moreover, to see the king and queen of Faerie in this story as 
“the dusky gods of Hades ” is to misread the text in favor of a prior 
commitmert.’* No doubt “ Chaucer knew better,” as Tatlock de- 
clares,—that is, knew the classical idea of Pluto and Proserpina. 
The sigmifrrant fact is that he makes no use of it here, deliberately 
preferring the medieval tradition, itself dignified with a life 
centuries long. Recall Campion’s delicate lute-song, a stanza of 
which is enough to convey the spirit of that other tradition : 

All you that will hold watch with Love, 
The fairy queen Proserpina 


Will make you fairer than Dione’s dove. 


7 Tatlock, MP, XXXIII, 372. 
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Roses red, lilies white, 
And the clear damask hue, 
Shall on your cheeks alight. 
Love will adorn you. 


Clearly, there is nothing fuliginous in the picture before us: 


Bright was the day, and blew the firmament; 
Phebus hath of gold his stremes doun ysent, 
To gladen every flour with his warmnesse. 


It was June, in a garden of indescribable beauty. So passing fair 
was it that the gods had chosen it for their favorite resort, and the 
world was all before them where to choose: 

Ful ofte tyme he Pluto and his queene, 

Proserpina, and al hire fayerye, 

Disporten hem and maken melodye 

Aboute that welle, and daunced 


under the laurel-tree ever green. They came not for deploring 
dumps or to shun the light of day. (Proserpina had always loved 
be mischievously noted, the 


flowers: they provided, it might 
occasion of her first meeting her husband.) Whence did Sedgewick 
fetch his “little mean dark people,” his “little dark Pluto ” °— 
unless perchance from Wagner? 

And so bifel, that brighte morwe-tyde, 

That in that gardyn, in the ferther syde, 


Pluto, in a scene of color, light, and life, entered with Proserpina 
and her numerous company of ladies-in-waiting, chose a bank fresh 
and green, seated himself—and abruptly proceeded to make several 
entirely unsolicited, quite unguarded, and (under the circum- 
stances) infuriating observations to his Queen, even calling down 
upon her person and all her sex wild-fire and pestilence because, 
forsooth, the blind old man yonder—whom Pluto calls “this 
honurable knyght ”—is about to suffer indignities. In reproof of 


the man’s wife “and othere mo,” he declares by his high majesty 
that he will restore January’s sight. He has really exceeded the 


measure ; and Proserpina understandably casts courtesy aside, and 


18 E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse (1920), p. 593 (from Philip 
Rosseter, A Booke of Ayres, 1601, Song 19). 
*° Sedgewick, loc. cit., pp. 342-3. 
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gives him an inkling of what lies at her heart. Before her wrath 
Solomon himself is laid low: 

What make ye so muche of Salomon? .. . 

Pardee, as faire as ye his name emplastre, 

He was a lecchour and an ydolastre, 

And in his elde he verray God forsook, 

And if that God ne hadde, as seith the book, | 

Yspared him for his fadres sake, he sholde 

Have lost his regne rather than he wolde. 


After much more of the same, “ Don’t be angry any longer,” pleads 
her husband: “I give up. But I must keep my word about the 
man’s sight.” “ And I mine,” she replies: 


Hir answere shal she have, I undertake; 


and as if to exemplify the advice that we heard at the start 
Suffre thy wyves tonge, as Catoun bit; 
She shal comande, and thou shalt suffren it, 
And yet she wole obeye of curteisye 

she magnanimously concludes : 


Lat us namoore wordes heerof make; 


For sothe, I wol no lenger yow contrarie. (!) 


There needed no spirits from the Otherworld to bring us these 
illuminations! Is it too vitiated to find this farcical interlude 
amusing, or must we deny that its author composed it con bravura 
e con gusto? Is there no more appropriate response to such a 
headlong glissade than the sage observation of Tatlock: ‘“ The 
deceitful and the unfair in the feminine is indeed eternal; heaven 
does not redress the balance of earth”? How did heaven get into 
the act—except by way of Proserpina’s breathtaking appeal to ‘ very 
God’ to confirm the fact of women’s truth and constancy ? 

The high fantasy of the wedding feast, done with such verve; 
the personifying sententious interjections of the narrator: “O 
perilous fyr—O famulier foo—O servant traytour—O Januarie, 
dronken in plesaunce—O sely Damyan, allas!—O sodeyn hap! O 





thou Fortune unstable—O brotil joye! o sweete venym queynte !— 
QO noble Ovyde ” and the rest: these may be looked on as charac- 
terizing traits of the speaker. But such invocatory passages are 
scattered so plentifully through Chaucer’s work that they can- 
not be taken as dramatically individualizing. They are formal 
“colours” of his own rhetorical practice, introduced only for 
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stylistic effect, sometimes with serious intent, sometimes as here 
with mock solemnity, depending on the context and pervading tone. 

All in all, then, if we consider the poem as an independent work 
written for separate reading by its author, without a dramatic frame 
but as another high card played in the unending Game between 
the Sexes, in that social frame it will not be found to stand in need 
of explanation or external support. Whether or not Chaucer had 
a pilgrim in mind to whom he might assign it, there is no intrinsic 
evidence that he was working at it from a point of view predeter- 
mined by such a character, as if conditioned by the events of a 
fictitious autobiography. And I see no reason why the poet should 
have expected that, taken by itself, the piece would strike its hearers 
as beyond the pale of traditional anti-feminist japery. 

But when, for reasons not now to be recaptured, he decided to 
give it to the Merchant, he could see, if he turned back to the 
General Prologue, that he had done nothing to prepare for such a 
story from that worthy. Hence, as Tatlock wrote many years ago, 
“In order to account for the feeling with which the Merchant 
speaks of woman and marriage, ex post facto domestic infelicity was 
manufactured for him, of which there is not a hint in the General 
Prologue.” *° The new prologue solved the immediate awkwardness 
by inventing adequate motivation; but what the poet may not at 
once have realized is that the explanation he had provided worked 
an instant sea-change on the story itself. The Merchant’s misogyny 
impregnated the whole piece with a mordant venom, inflaming what 
originally had been created for the sake of mirth. That Chaucer 
could have foreseen this effect is very unlikely. There the finished 
piece lay; and he probably did not touch a work which had already 
acquired in his mind the stamp and feeling of his original purpose, 
reinforced perhaps by the social fixative. Whether he later became 
aware of what had happened might depend largely on whether he 
had the experience of reading the whole thing through, prologue 
and all, to a new audience, hearing it with their ears. Even had 
he done so, he might have been little struck by the novelty. And, 
supposing he did perceive it, he may have decided that it were best 
ignored. It was not the kind of problem his generation worried 
over. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


2° Tatlock, Development and Chronology, p. 209. 





NEO-LATIN DEVOTIONAL PASTORALS 
By W. LeonarD GRANT 


In a recent article in Studies in Philology 1 discussed three 
varieties of Neo-Latin pastoral based on Biblical themes. Begin- 
ning with Francesco Patrizi of Siena (1413-1492), there appears, 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries a series of 
Nativity-eclogues ; these in turn led to pastorals based on the story 
of Christ’s life, ministry, and death; these as naturally led to a 
number of Neo-Latin eclogues—fewer, however, than one would 
have expected—based on Old Testament stories. The earlier essay 
(the bibliography of which also covers the authors to be examined 
now) did not touch at all upon devotional eclogues or upon a special 
type within that class—the sequence of Mary-eclogues. 


I 


Among writers of devotional pastoral, earliest and least interest- 
ing is Mantuan (Giovanni Battista Spagnuoli of Mantua, 1448- 
1516), of whose ten eclogues the seventh (“ Pollux,” 161 hexa- 
meters) and the eighth (“ Religion,” 224 hexameters) are relevant 
here; both of these, however, have already been discussed briefly 
in an article in Studies in the Renaissance, 1V (1957), 71-100. 

A devotional eclogue very similar to Mantuan’s seventh appears 
in the ungainly Humorphus (287 hexameters) of Guillaume 
Chatelier (Castellus or Castalius) of Tours (1422-1505). Written 
in 1505 and dedicated to one Franciscus Tavellius, the Eumorphus 
is a long poem that describes the return to Tours of a young man 
who, like Pollux in Mantuan’s poem, is about to abandon the secular 
world for a monastery. At the beginning of the poem we see an 
older shepherd, Meliboeus, anxiously waiting for the clouds to 
disperse in the early morning; eventually they do, and he calls to 
his wife Zelpha to fetch him his hat, his “ sixteenth Greek letter ” 
(i.e. pt, and by this he means peram, perones, pernam, panemque 
pedumque, that is to say, “ wallet, boots, ham, bread, and crook ”— 
one can only presume that this is intended as humour), his 
shepherd’s pipe, a bottle of wine, his musa tricornis (a rustic 
French musical instrument), and, finally, his sheep-dog. Here I 
go, he announces; over his shoulder he gives his wife detailed 
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instructions on the vegetable dinner he expects to find ready on his 
return, and jokingly warns her to stay chaste (his tone is, “If 
you can’t be good be careful, and if you can’t be careful God help 
you”). Next we see him on his way to pasture, making his way 
there by the shadiest route; on arrival he disposes the goats here, 
the sheep there, and the cows in a third spot, and then sits down to 
sing in order to pass the time. 

At this point Meliboeus sees a tattered shepherd approaching 
with a few sheep: Meliboeus offers to put him on his way if he 
is lost, and then, struck by a resemblance to a young man he 
himself had once known, asks if the other is from the “ Muddy 
City” (Paris is Lutetia in Latin and lutum is the Latin for 
“mud ”). The young man says that he is a Celt named Eumorphus, 
of good family, from the banks of the Seine; in his childhood he 
had shown such aptitude for pastoral pursuits that his parents 
had sent him to study the art of the shepherd with Meliboeus 
himself (Chatelier) under the Celtic Pan (Bernard Roillet or 
Rowillet): he had learned to arm himself, too (presumably with 
logic), and fight with the boxing-gloves (i.e. in public disputa- 
tions), and had gone on after that to study with other famous 
shepherds, especially the “ lover of horses” (Filippo Beroaldo, of 
the University of Bologna): now I am home again, says Kumor- 
phus, and will spend the rest of my life as you bid. 

Meliboeus says that of course he remembers. when Eumorphus 
had first come to him, and then wanders off into a good deal of 
irrelevant reminiscence about Charles VIII, recently (1493) dead. 
But now, he adds briskly, it is late and getting cold; let us take our 
animals home and you can share our humble dinner and spend 
the night with us. 

As they make their way home Eumorphus asks Meliboeus what 
views he has formed on life and death. Meliboeus says that all 
things are subject to death; that every man receives his just 
deserts; that hell is all too real: if a man obeys God’s laws, 
however, all well and good—he will spend eternity in the groves of 
the blessed amid flowers and golden apples. Eumorphus prays 
for strength and courage to live in accordance with absolute virtue 
(i.e. to have the courage to renounce the world): virtue leads 
to a triumphal palm that cannot be reached by those heavily- 
burdened with wealth. He ends by describing the life of the 
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blessed in heaven, where there is neither fog nor rain nor snow 
(the reminiscence of Lucretius is palpable) but always a dazzling- 
ly pure light; and where the mysteries of the universe will be 
illuminated by a light equally brilliant. 

This poem has obvious affinities with the Petrarchan type of 
eclogue, in its language, which is startingly mediaeval, in the 
tone of the first section, which tends to be riddling and cryptic, and 
in its final praise of virtus. Some parts of the close of the poem are 
rather impressive, but most is wearisome in the extreme. 

In the article in Studies in the Renaissance referred to above 
I have already discussed the devotional pastorals of the well-known 
German Neo-Latinists Euricius Cordus (Heinrich Solde) of 
Simsthausen in Hesse (1486-1535) and Elius Eobanus (Eoban 
Koch) of Bockendorf or Halgeshausen (1488-1540); much less 
well-known as a Neo-Latin poet is Peter van der Brugge (Petrus 
Pontanus) of Bruges (ca. 1480-ca. 1540). Despite his blindness 
(he was sightless from the age of three), he made his way (after 
receiving an excellent education from the monks of St. Omer) to 
aris in 1505 as a teacher of Greek and Latin; he spent nearly 
all the rest of his life in studying, teaching, and writing. His is an 
attractive personality: there is no word of complaint over his 
blindness anywhere in his works—no boast, either, of his courage- 
ous and uncomplaining life; there is much, however, to display his 
downright Flemish character, his cheerfully sardonic good-humor, 
and his kindly but deeply ironic nature. 

In all his poems the content is far more interesting than form 
and expression—Pontanus’ versification is often rough and crude, 
far more so than Eoban’s or Euricius Cordus’. Still, there is 
many a vigorous line in the ten eclogues, and the air of elegant 
boredom that vitiates so much of late Italian Neo-Latin poetry is 
refreshingly absent. 

The eighth eclogue (untitled, 100 hexameters) is marked by the 
usual tendency to roughness and prosiness of versification on the 
one hand and coarseness of language and conception on the other: 
its content is interesting enough, but as a poem it is almost worth- 
less. The eclogue consists of dialogue between two vine-growers, 
Rubus (“ Bramble,” presumably so called because his thoughts are 
constantly earth-bound) and Cedrus (“ Cedar,” since his thoughts 
soar heavenwards), on the morning after a disastrous storm. Why 
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look so cheerful, Cedrus (asks Rubus) ; after all, you’ve lost all 
your vines. That is perfectly true (replies Cedrus), but you must 
live from day to day in this world (cum tempore vivere oportet). 
Who it is that sends such storms as these, says Rubus, I don’t know ; 
it must be a devil (cacodaemon). Watch your tongue, warns 
Cedrus; it is God Himself Who governs the universe, every detail 
of it. Well or ill? enquires Rubus, sourly ; He enjoys a peaceful life 
in heaven and pays no attention whatever to us—we are too far 
away; so my father always used to tell me. False doctrine and a 
foolish pupil, answers Cedrus: God controls everything and every- 
one from the lowest to the highest; our priest Janus says so and he 
read it in a huge book: 

id quondam nostrae lanus qui praesidet aedi 

tradidit, et magno lectum sibi codice dixit (43-44). 


Rubus hoots noisily at this naive remark, saying that priests are 
all too ready to preach such ideas so that they may gather wealth 
from a docile congregation, in order to maintain their mistresses 
and children. Cedrus is shocked, calls Rubus a snarling dog, and 
insists that priests use money only for acts of charity and mercy. 

After this introductory repartee (in which, despite his personal 
orthodoxy, van der Brugge no doubt enjoyed snarling at priests), 
Rubus asks why it is, if God controls everything, that so many 
unaccountable disasters occur; why it is that to care for vines they 
must work until their strength is exhausted, their hands calloused, 
their limbs almost bloodless, their hair snow-white, and, even after 
all this, they must find their work ruined by some sudden hail or 
frost: all this surely proves God indifferent. 

This, maintains Cedrus indignantly, is not only untrue, it is 
blasphemous. Happy are those who suffer in this world: those 
fated to burn in hell are watched narrowly by God, who gives them 
wealth in this world—the wealthy will all end in hell; those 
destined for heaven are also watched, and these have toil and 
suffering loaded on them now so that they may later ascend to 
heaven and enjoy eternal happiness. 

In that case, sniffs Rubus, I will surely enter heaven, for God 
knows I suffer enough here to qualify. If you are patient, and if 
you endure, says Cedrus, ignoring the irony, you will enter heaven; 
but this is enough for now (pro nunc: this mediaeval phrase is 
typical of the Latin of the poem). 
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Although there is no doubt where the author’s real sympathies 
lie, he may well have irritated some of his contemporaries (the 
unco’ guid) by assigning all the best lines to the satirical Rubus 
and all the innocent naiveté to Cedrus; but his own satirical and 
sardonic turn of mind made van der Brugge enjoy annoying the 
humourless. 

The five devotional eclogues of Denys Faucher of Arles (1487- 
1562) are of little interest, except for the last; this poem is 
entitled “ The Desolation of the Monastery of Lérins ” (De desola- 
tione monasterti Lerinensis et de extrusione monachorum, 112 
hexameters). It is a dialogue between two shepherds, Tityrus (re- 
presenting, or at least recalling, Virgil) and Candidus (Faucher), 
carried on in the same type of simple pastoral cypher seen in 
hundreds of other Neo-Latin eclogues. Tityrus addresses Candidus 
and asks why he seems so depressed. Surely, answers Candidus, 
you must know what has been happening here at Lérins (the 
monastery in Provence where Faucher was in charge) over the 
past two years—our pastures have been taken from us, and now 
other shepherds wish to drive us out completely. When Tityrus asks 
the reason for this, Candidus replies that it is the result of an 
attempt to live in accord with the rules of Monte Cassino: these 
“liberal” shepherds wish, like Medea, to turn old St. Benedict 
into a sprightly young man; they think this is necessary on the 
ground that the flocks are unwilling to follow the old narrow 
paths, but prefer the broad and easy ones that lead to the Palace 
of Dis. Candidus then (52-93) tells Tityrus a satirical fable (not 
unlike the famous Julius exclusus ascribed to Erasmus) of a 
backsliding Benedictine. 

A certain young man, he begins, had been brought up in the 
good old-fashioned way and had been judged worthy to become a 
shepherd. He prospered, and gained honors that went to his head: 
instead of simplicity he now practised every kind of luxury, while 
diseases became epidemic among his flock and the attacks of the 
Wolf became an everyday occurrence. Eventually the shepherd 
arrived with his extinguished lamp at the gates of Paradise demand- 
ing admittance from St. Peter and depending on the prestige of the 
name of St. Benedict. St. Peter says that, although the trappings 
are familiar, the red face and fair round belly prove that this 
priest (the pastoral masquerade is now dropped) is no Benedictine. 
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St. Benedict and St. Peter now proceed to open the priest’s stomach, 
and they discover it to be filled to the brim with the richest foods 
and the choicest wines, whereupon Benedict tells the man (whom 
he calls Sardanapalus) that only the Cross will guarantee entrance 
to Paradise. 

The conclusion (94-112) is in the mouth of Tityrus: let us, he 
says, by all means retain the rule of Benedict in all its pristine 
severity, and suffer the consequences, no matter what those may be. 
Even in a hasty summary it is obvious that the eclogue does 
possess a certain amount of satirical effectiveness. 

A far less important work is the one religious eclogue written by 
Friedrich Weydenbram, published at Wittenberg in 1554. Wey- 
denbram appears to have been a schoolmaster, long-winded and 
pedantic, but with some pretensions to learning and certainly with 
very considerable skill in versification. His poem, entitled “ The 
Ancient Jewish State and the Kingdom of Christ” (De veteri 
politia tudaica, et de regno Christi, 321 hexameters), illustrates all 
three aspects of the man. Its framework is that of a Nativity- 
eclogue, such as those already described, but the appearance of the 
angel is here preceded by a seemingly interminable discussion (16- 
249) between two shepherds named Polites and Eulogius: they 
describe the conditions of Palestine under Roman rule in terms that 
are intended as a satire on sixteenth-century Germany’s relation to 
the Church of Rome. 

Devotional eclogues of the ordinary sort scarcely recur at all 
until the mid-seventeenth century, with Pierre Mambrun of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand (1600-1661). His third eclogue, “ Phasithea ” (61 
hexameters), proves to have an allegorical cast. It is a bit 
cryptic but in this probably owes nothing to Petrarch, being 
typical, rather, of the seventeenth-century baroque “ metaphysical ” 
approach; the poem can be read as simple pastoral, and once the 
point of the allegory is seen, there are no difficulties of interpre- 
tation whatever, which is not true of pre-humanist pastoral. 
Phasithea is a beautiful woman (her name means “ the sight, ap- 
pearance, vision of God”), but she is in a sense cruel, for she 
permits her lovers to gaze on her face only after the most unremit- 
ting toil. Calling himself Daphnis, the poet, like any bucolic lover, 
longs to gaze on her beauty and complains that his desire (i.e. for 
the good life) grows weak after such delays and difficulties. Yet 
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Phasithea is lovely—she is in fact love herself: in the hills (i.e. 
heaven) there is no one who cannot both see and love her; but the 
poet is still in the valley and must spend his life in struggling 
upward. He envies Damon and Amyntas (angels? the spirits of 
dead friends?) who can gaze daily to all eternity on Phasithea’s 
beauty. Here Daphnis’ own parents interrupt suddenly with re- 
proaches: they say that Phasithea is proud, that he should accept 
the proffered love of Hyalé or Lycoris, whose charms are described 
in rather lush detail; the symbolism of this passage is obvious. The 
poet urges his parents not to tempt him, and calls on the woods and 
breezes to tell him whether Phasithea ever thinks of him; he learns 
that he will never reach Phasithea until death, and so at last 
resolves to die (at this a marginal note quotes St. Paul: cupto 
dissolvi et esse cum Christo, “I long to die and be with Christ.”) 
The most remarkable aspect of this extremely skilful poem is the 
precision and tact with which the pastoral conventions and situ- 
ations are maintained: the whole poem can be read in complete 
innocence as art-pastoral, and there is not a single line, phrase or 
word that could not appear in a classical poem. 

A sequence of devotional eclogues was written by a Dutch Jesuit 
poet, Willem de Beka or van der Beeck (Becanus) of Antwerp 
(floruit 1645-1655), who appears to have been attached to the 
Vatican curia under Alexander VII. The first poem, “ Joseph ” 
(86 hexameters), begins with an address to a friend of Becanus 
about to visit the Holy Land. The poet wishes that he, too, could 
visit the place where the shepherds had been admitted to the stable 
by Joseph to see the Christ-Child and His mother (1-22). Then, 
as though present himself at the manger-scene, Becanus suddenly 
yarns that danger is approaching, that Joseph must take his 
family and flee: the poem continues in the above vein to line 86, 
describing the flight into Egypt and the arrival there. There is 
nothing remarkable about the poem, and certainly nothing that is 
specifically pastoral: it consists largely of narrative hexameters 
interspersed with occasional exclamatory or devotional outbursts. 

The second poem, “ Thestylis” (109 hexameters) is addressed 
to a Jesuit named Francois de Montmorency, who had just com- 
pleted translating the Psalms of David into Latin lyric verse; at 
line 4 he is referred to as “the prince of pastoral song,” but 
his bucolic poems seem never to have been printed. Becanus’ poem 
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was originally inspired by the building by Leopold Wilhelm, Arch- 
duke of Austria, of a new church to the Virgin Mary of Louvain ; 
the reference in line 11 to “ the Grudian woods ” (i. e. the country- 
side around Louvain) makes this positive. 

Becanus begins by praising his friend’s poetic gifts and urging 
him to continue to rival Horace and Pindar; his own verse -aspires 
no higher than simple pastoral—yet the Maiden of the Grudian 
woods does not despise rustic praise now any more than she did 
long ago in Bethlehem. He then goes on to prove this with the 
story of Thestylis, a shepherdess of Louvain. Thestylis had found 
an old, forgotten church in the woods, and wept to see how dilapi- 


dated and tumble-down it had become—she lamented that she had 





not been born of a wealthy father; otherwise she might have rebuilt 
the church in magnificent style. She brought fruits and garlands 
of flowers to the statute of the Madonna and Child in the church; 
she prayed, and begged that these simple gifts might be accepted: 
they were not so grand as those that Phyllis or Aeglé or Iolas or 
Zacharides might have brought, but they were all she had. 

Her constant service of the altar led to neglect of her home and 
flock and made her parents suspect the existence of a secret lover. 
When they charged her with this, Thestylis prayed that she might 
die in the service of the Virgin; the Virgin herself heard the 
prayer and answered it, telling the dying girl that when the Last 
Day came they would see eagh other face to face: may such an 
assurance be mine, concludes the poet. 

The “ Thestylis” is similar (in content and rhapsodical tone) 
to the Mary-eclogues to be discussed later; the third eclogue, 
“ Isidorus ” (79 hexameters), is more truly a devotional eclogue. 
The shepherd of the poem tells his friend Tityrus to take the flock 
home; he himself will retire to a woodland glade to perform his 
meditations and prayers (1-5). He calls on the hills and valleys, 
streams and meadows to praise God, for all gifts of crops and fruit 
and oil and wine are from Him. He passes to praise of the universe 
as God’s handiwork. He prays that, just as the Jews had been 
returned to Zion from the Babylonian Captivity, he too may at 
last be returned from the captivity of the world and allowed to 
return to Heaven: Thyrsis, says Isidorus, may love Phyllis, and 
Corydon may burn for Alexis, but his own love shall always be 
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for the beatific vision; he, like an earthly lover, will always feel 
the “sweet bitterness ” (dulcis amarities) of desire. 

The fourth eclogue “ David” (87 hexameters), is in dialogue 
throughout, among Nasson, Naboth, and Chelion, who take turns 
in praising and narrating the exploits of the shepherd David, who 
has just slain a lion and a bear. Like a number of poems described 
earlier, it is properly an Old Testament eclogue. 

The fifth eclogue, “ Moses Exposed” (Moyses exrpositus, 67 hexa- 
meters) is of little interest: as with the first eclogue this is a 
straightforward hexameter narrative-poem, with occasional exclama- 
tory or devotional outbursts, especially on the mercy of God, Who 
took pity on the infant Moses. There is nothing pastoral in the 
eclogue. 

The sixth poem, “ Mycon” (78 hexameters), is moralizing and 
devotional. There is a twelve-line introduction and then a series 
of fourteen alternating stanzas (antithetical quatrains) uttered 
by the shepherds Lycidas and Chromis: they contrast sacred and 
profane love and their results. Almost identical in structure to this 
is the seventh poem, “ Thyrsis and Daphnis ” (76 hexameters), in 
which, after a sixteen-line introduction, two shepherds sing 
fourteen quatrains: they praise God and His mercy and describe 
the aim of life as service of the Almighty, leading men away from 
the material to a life everlasting in the spirit. 

The eighth poem (untitled, 112 hexameters) is not in any sense 
a pastoral: it is a lament over the death of Natale Rondinini. 
There is not a single pastoral allusion anywhere in the poem; it is 
an epicedium pure and simple, not an ecloga. 

A younger contemporary of Becanus was Jean Commire (Com- 
mirius) of Amboise (1625-1702), a Jesuit Neo-Latin poet, his- 
torian, and professor of theology at Rouen. The first of his two 
eclogues, “ Longing for Urania” (Uraniae desiderium, 122 hexa- 
meters) resembles Pierre Mambrun’s “ Phasithea.” In the intro- 
duction we are told in facile hexamenters how the two young 
shepherds Lycidas and Aegon sang to each other to while away the 
time as their flocks grazed. Lycidas sings of his love for the 
shepherdess Urania, laments that it is so difficult to gain her 
esteem, and resolves to redouble his efforts: all this sounds like 
art-pastoral, but the author himself tells us that “ Urania” sym- 
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bolizes knowledge of God. As in Mambrun’s poem, the pastoral 
situation is so discreetly maintained throughout that without the 
hint from the poet the reader would never suspect a hidden meaning 
in Lycidas’ song; once the hint is given, however, practically 
every line proves to contain a double-entendre—yet the poem is 
not in the least riddling or cryptic. The second part of the eclogue, 
Aegon’s song (75-119), appears to represent Commire’s decision 
to abandon poetry and devote himself wholly to devotional theology. 

Of Pierre Ecoulant (florwit 1730) little is known save that he 
was a Jesuit; he almost certainly taught at the Collége Louis le 
Grand in Paris. His one eclogue (untitled, 64 hexameters), pub- 
lished at Paris in 1730, appears in a bound collection of pamphlets 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale containing a number of Latin and 
French poems on the canonization (1726) of the Jesuits Stanislaus 
Kostka of Rostkow and Luigi Gonzaga of Mantua. The poem 
represents a dialogue between Kostka and Gonzaga in youth, at the 
time of their entering the Jesuit order: in actual fact they could 
never have met, since Kostka (1550-1568) died in the year of 
Gonzaga’s birth (1568-1591). In structure the poem is extremely 
formal: lines 1-60 consists of twenty three-line stanzas; 61-64 ar 
two concluding couplets. Gonzaga and Kostka congratulate each 
other on their resolve to abandon the secular world, rejoice in the 
freedom from mundane care that faces them, look back with 
affection on their parents and relatives, praise the power and 
mercy of Christ, and resolve to keep Him always before their eyes. 
The poem is clever and competent, but the reader grows impatient 
with the future saints’ rhapsodies long before he has reached the 
end. Except for the amoebaean form, there is nothing pastoral in 
the poem, not even in its diction. 

I know of no other ordinary devotional eclogues after 1730 
except a group of Bucolica sacra—here mentioned only as a 
literary curiosity—written by one Joseph Schneider. Schneider’s 
eight books of Latin poems, published in 1878, are almost all 
religious and devotional; Books I-V and VIII are all, except for 
the occasional elegiac poem, in Horatian lyrics; Books VI-VII 
(running to some 6000 lines) are called bucolics but are in fact 
dreary religious meditations and dialogues, entirely non-pastoral 
in character. Schneider was a good man, but no poet. 
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II 


I can now examine a form of pastoral of which we have already 
seen an example in Becanus’ second Jdylliwm sacrum—the Mary- 
eclogue. Three poets only appear here, although many more must 
surely have written poems of this type now lost or uncatalogued 
in European libraries. 

Of the half-dozen leading French Jesuit poets of the seventeenth 
century one of the best was certainly René Rapin (Renatus 
Rapinus) of Tours (1621-1687). Of his three Latin pastorals, the 
first two are Mary-eclogues. 

The first poem, entitled “ David, or, The Shepherd-Poet ” 
(David, secu Pastor vates, 122 hexameters) opens with a narrative 
of David’s killing of the lion and the bear (the topic of Becanus’ 
fourth eclogue); it then describes how David rested, after this 
exploit, in a near-by cave and dreamt of a glorious Virgin who 
would some day be born to the Jewish people. When he awoke, he 
expostulated with the vision he still seemed to see before him, 
imploring the Virgin not to leave him, urging her to accept his 
prayers, rustic gifts, and life-long devotion. From that day on, 
writes the poet, no flower and no mortal woman seemed to David 
one-quarter so beautiful as the Virgin. Then again we have David’s 
words: all men have their hopes, he says; the ploughman hopes 
for grain, the shepherd for lambs—all his hope is for the coming 
of the Virgin Mary. 

The second poem, “The Sacrificers” (Sacrificuli, 86 hexa- 
meters), is not nearly so good. It is a dialogue between the 
shepherds Amasias and Adonias as they prepare a rite of purifica- 
tion, urging each other on. To purify the Virgin from all trace 
of original sin, they are gathering pure water, incense, and flowers, 
and are preparing a smokeless fire on the altar. As the fire is 
kindled the flames leap high, and the altar gleams brightly: this 
first part of the poem is largely description and narrative masquer- 
ading as dialogue (“now I am doing this, now I am doing that, 
and you will do thus and so”). In the later part of the poem 
(63-86) the Virgin is supposed to be approaching: the two welcome 
the sight of her, urge her to accept their flowers and sacrifices, and 
in alternating stanzas describe the successive stages of the rite of 
purification. The poem as a whole is stiff, self-conscious, and 
disappointing ; certainly it lacks the liveliness of the first eclogue.. 
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Niccold Giannettasio of Naples (1648-1715) was a skilful and 
almost unbelievably prolific Latin poet. His earliest finished work 


consists of fourteen “ piscatory ” eclogues (eclogues in which the 
characters are not shepherds but fishermen), of which the majority 
belong to the special uses of pastoral (two are epinicia, three are 
epicedia, three are religious, three are contemporary and personal, 
and one is epistolary). These poems were so very well received 
that Giannettasio undertook a major work on navigation (a didactic 
and descriptive poem in eight books) with such zest and alacrity 
that he completed it in six months; Mantuan himself could scarcely 
have worked faster. The two works were published together (1685) 
in an extremely handsome volume illustrated by the well-known 
painter Francesco Solimene, who appears as one of the characters 
in the third eclogue. Giannettasio’s complete poems were published 
in the splendid Opera poetica (1715, three quarto volumes). 
Giannettasio’s piscatory eclogues were, naturally, descendants of 
those of Giacopo Sannazaro of Naples (ca. 1456-1530), published 
for the first time in 1526 but known in manuscript to friends and 
contemporaries at least twenty-five years earlier. Three of Giannet- 
tasio’s fourteen piscatories are religious poems in praise of the 
Virgin Mary. The second eclogue, “ Parthenis” (this woman’s 
name is formed from the Greek word parthénos, “virgin”; 86 
hexameters), is reminiscent of the erotic-sounding poems addressed 
to the Virgin by some English poets of the seventeenth century. 
Here the fisherman Iolas wanders to the shore of the Bay of 
Naples and stops by the house of his beloved Parthenis, near 
Mergillina, to sing her praises and pray for hi r love. His sony 
contains most of the stock motifs of the typical fisherman’s song as 
displayed in Sannazaro’s second piscatory : lolas asks why Par- 
thenis hides her faces from her faithful lover, calls the rocks and 
waves te bear witness to the purity and faithfulness of his love, 
reminds. her that rocks and caves have lone re-echoed with. the 
name of Parthenis, wonders whether she spurns him because he is 
only a poverty-stricken fisherman and reminds her that her own 
Son had chosen fishermen as companions (a particularly unhappy 
pair of arguments), offers flowers from Capo di Massa as well as 
the usual fisherman’s gifts: they are poor, he admits, but who 
could possibly bring gifts worthy of so glorious a being? He reminds 


her that in his heart he salutes her every morning, noon, and night. 
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and that he gazes raptly every day upon her portrait. The whol 
poem, for all its eloquence, must make the modern reader squirm 
with discomfort. We know that in his own devotions Giannettasio 
was deeply devoted to the cult of the Virgin, so much so that he 
adopted Partenio as a second name; but this does not prevent the 
poem from being little more than freakish aberration. 

The eighth eclogue, “ The Birthday” (Genethliaca; 84 hexa- 


| } 


meters) is equally a piscatory; but the Virgin is here herself, not a 


fisherman’s sweetheart. In this poem two fishermen, Zephyraeus 
and Artemidorus, come with others, on the anniversary of the 
Virgin’s birth (Sept. 8), to the church of the Blessed Virgi 
Mary at Posillipo. After a trim introduction (1-8), Zephyraeus 


sings (9-43) five six-line stanzas in praise of the Virgin, each 


followed by a refrain; after a brief transition, Artemidorus sings 
(48-82 ) a parallel group of five six-line stanzas, each followed by 
another refrain. Neither the formality of the structure nor the 
heaping-up of piscatory mannerisms can prevent this from being 
an excellent poem; the cheerfulness and musical rhythm of the 
hexameters are so admirable that the reader is willing to accept 
conventional features here that he could not stomach in the 
“ Parthenis.” 

The twelfth eclogue, “ Moeris” (77 hexameters) is rather less 
successful. Phrasidamus meets Moeris by the shore of the Bay of 
Naples and asks what young lady is to receive the magnificent roses 
and black corals that he is carrying, warning him that love is like 
a raging lion. Moeris replies that Parthenis is the most beautiful 
of all women, and then tells how he had come to realize her divine 
power and kindness. Once, he says, I had been passing Mergillina 
with a great handful of roses plucked by my sister Aeglé, when 
Parthenis appeared before my very eyes and asked who they were 
for. I was overwhelmed by her presence and humbly offered the 
roses to her; as she accepted them, she warned me that I must now 
give up the love of mortal women: I swore to her that Beroé would 
no longer be beautiful in my eyes, nor Hyalé, nor Lycoris, no matter 
what dazzling gifts they might offer; Parthenis and her Son would 
now be my only love. The last part of the stery resolves itself into 
a sort of hymn, with just enough liturgical repetition to suggest 
the point. Phrasidamus congratulates Moeris on his good fortune 


Lil 


and, on expressing the wish that the same might some day befall 
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him, is invited by Moeris to accompany him to the Virgin’s church 
to pray for her favour. 

The last author whose work I must discuss is Tommaso Ravasini 
of Parma (1655-1715), a little-known humanist among whose re- 
ligious poems there appears a sequence of ten Mary-eclogues—the 
only fully developed sequence I know; a later eleventh eclogue is 
religious in tone! but does not properly form part of the sequence. 

In the first poem, “The Happiness of the Virgin’s Servant ” 
(Parthenici clientis felicitas, 99 hexamenters), the speakers are a 
vine-grower namied Melisaeus and a gardener named Syncerus: 
these names recall Giovanni Pontano, who called himself Melisaeus 
in his own eclogues, and Giacopo Sannazaro, whose humanistic 
name in the Neapolitan Academy was Actius Syncerus. Here 
Meliseaeus exclaims at the fertility of Syncerus’ garden; Syncerus 
explains that his happiness and prosperity stem from his faithful 
service of Parthenis (no doubt the reference is to the De partu 
virgints). Melisaeus says that he will renounce profane love (no 
doubt this refers to Pontano’s highly erotic lyrics), and resolves to 
spend the rest of his life in the service of the Virgin. The Latinity 
of the poem is excellent, its metre is impeccable, and a fine, discreet 
balance is maintained between the conventions of pastoral and the 
Christian content; in this last respect it is far superior to Gian- 
nettasio’s second eclogue, in which the adaptation of piscatory 
eclogue to the Mary-poem got very badly out of hand. 

The second eclogue is cumbrously entitled “ A Contest in Love 
for the Virgin ” (Erga Deivaram amorts certamen, 78 hexameters). 
Those who dislike rhetoric on principle will find the amoebaean 
praise of the Virgin tiring, but would have to admit that Ravasini 
had been careful not to allow rhetorical antithesis and balance to 
gain the upper hand; those who regard rhetoric as language 
enhanced by devices of style and object only to its abuse will find 
much to attract and little to blame in Ravasini’s blend of the simple 
and the sophisticated. A version follows: 


Where all is green and fresh by Parma’s town, 

And rivers from the hills come tumbling down, 

There Alcon met with Lysias one day 

Both young, both skilled to sing the tuneful lay. 

“T burn with love for Parthenis! ” young Lysias cried; 
“With love my heart is full! ” his friend replied. 
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While thus they spoke, they mingled tears and sighs, 
And raised their faces to the sunny skies, 
Prepared to praise the Maid with voices strong, 
And prayed for favour with alternate song: 
Sweet in the vineyard’s paths to make my way, 
And watch the clusters ripen day by day; 

But sweeter far to sing this sacred lay. 

The garden-flowers are all my heart’s delight ; 
Their fragrant scents refresh the summer night; 
But sweeter far to love with all my might. 

Who longs to rid his heavy heart of care, 

Enjoy tranquillity and quiet rare, 

Then let him love the Virgin, kind and fair. 

Who longs to spend his days in grief and strain, 
To have a heart replete with woeful pain, 

Should her reject and sad vexation gain. 

No garden longs for autumn’s cooling streams, 
When parched by summer’s heat ‘and searing beams, 
As longs my heart to see my dearest dreams. 

No vineyard after biting cold and rain 

So longs to feel the sunny warmth again 

As I do long her tender love to gain. 

More dear to me, more lovely as you stand, 
More glorious is there none within the land; 
Your aid is given to all with heart and hand. 

No common love with yours can ev’n compare; 
As you no being on the earth is fair, 

As you no being in the sky is rare. 

What beauties Nature holds, what loveliness, 
Must yield to praise of your own tenderness. 
Not Iris, with her colours rich and rare, 

Nor yet Aurora’s beauty can compare. 

If { compare you to the stars of night, 

I fail: your beauty far outshines their sight. 

If I compare you to Apollo’s beams, 

I fail: from you a greater brightness streams. 
A fool he is, and with a heart of stone, 

Who would not love you true, and you alone. 

A fool he is, who could be loved by you, 

But turns aside, and hides him from your view. 
But happy he, who from his early years 

Devotes to you his love and hopes and fears. 
Unhappy he, who wastes his spring of life, 

Who spurns your love, whose heart with sin is rife. 
Who has not loved your face and loved it well, 
What love can be, that man can never tell. 

Who has not learned how love for you can grow, 
What love can be, that man will never know. 
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ALCON: Would that with such a love at last I die, 

And leave this earth to be enthroned on high. 
LysIAs: Or live or die, so that you hear my plea: 

May life or death befall along with thee. 
ALcon: While yet the breath remains within my frame, 

Then always may I love your holy name. 
Lysias: Let never other love this love expel; 

Let this control my life till passing knell. 
ALcon: If I do not prefer your love to all, 

Then may the driving rain and hailstone fall; 

May seed committed rot and turn to mold, 

And gardens perish with the freezing cold. 
Lys1as: When I reject your love for mortal maid, 

Reject your favour, or refuse your aid, 

Then autumn’s flowers and summer’s heat shall fail, 

The spring-time’s breezes, and the winter’s hail. 

*” o * * 7 A * * 

These vows and others did they utter there, 

And felt a holy love suffuse the air; 

The river-spirit heard, and raised his head, 

Nor in his rapid course accustomed sped. 


The third eclogue, “ The Virgin’s Aid ” (Virgints auxilium, 135 
hexameters), is in two parts. Two vine-growers, Menalcas and 
Damoetas, meet by the river Parma after a violent hail-storm. 
Menaleas, with great relief, remarks that the storm has done no 
damage to his vineyard and that he owes this mercy to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

The fourth eclogue, untitled (104 hexameters), is preceded in 
the 1697 edition by a note that reads, ““ The Mother of God is 
adumbrated as Virgin by the flower of the cedar, as Mother by the 
fruit ”; the reference here is to Hcclestasticus (chap. 24): “1 hav 
been exalted as the cedar on Lebanon,” and “ My blossoms are the 
fruits of honour.” Alcimus and Jonathan, two rusties, foregather 
at the foot of Mount Lebanon and alternate their praises of the 
Virgin comparing her to the cedar: their songs are a mass of 
overdone rhetoric, whose baroque elaborations remind the reader of 
the incredibly complicated carvings on many pulpits in seventeenth- 
century churches. This eclogue certainly has many infuriating 
faults; but they are faults committed by a first-rate craftsman, and 
certainly the poem does maintain the pastoral atmosphere far, far 
better than many of the ordinary sort of devotional eclogue. 

The fifth eclogue, ““ Anemone” (Anemon flos, 94 hexameters), 
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is an elaborate series of comparisons, made by the gardeners 
Mopsus, Lygdon, and Mopsus, of Christ to the anemone (cf. Song 
of Solomon, chaps. 2 and 5) as the fourth had compared the Virgin 
to the cedar of Lebanon. The sixth eclogue (untitled, 128 hexa- 
meters) is another flower-poem, with the same speakers: it is a 
sequel to the fifth eclogue, and the dialogue is supposed to have 
taken place on the following day. 

The seventh eclogue (untitled, 156 hexameters) contrasts sacred 
and profane love: a dialogue between the vine-growners Daphnis 
and Meliboeus, it is one of Ravasini’s best eclogues—it is lively, 
witty, and well-written. 

The eighth eclogue (untitled, 84 hexameters) recalls, in its 
elaborations, the fourth. Corydon and Amyntas, on the bank of the 
Parma river, vie with each other in praising Christ and the Virgin 


in a most studied (perhaps “ laboured ~ would be a better term) 
series of alternating amoebaean groups: seven lines are answered 
by seven, four by four, three by three (three times over), two by 
two (eight times over), one by one and two by two. A small extract 
(69-78) will give the reader a sufficient notion of the whole: 


Cor. I was to finish: but the heavenly Child 
Demanded further song, with bidding mild. 

AM. I was to finish; but the Virgin Maid 
Demanded further praise of her be said. 

Cor. Enough to say that Jesus is my joy: 

AM. Enough to praise the mother of the Boy. 

Cor. More would I sing; but to my sacred song 


Nought but the name of Jesu can belong. 
AM. More would I sing; but all that I can name 
Is Mary’s beauty, love, and holy fame. 


The above is typical of the entire poem, which obviously suffers 
from the worst defects of amoebaean verse; for all its technical 


] 


virtuosity it is not for a moment comparable 
work. 


with Ravasini’s best 


In the ninth poem (untitled, 88 hexameters), when Manasylus 
asks Iolas why it is that he can remain so happy amid all the 
troubles of the Austrian invasion, the older man replies that it is 
because of a glorious dream that he has had the night before: just 
before dawn, when he had sunk into a heavy second sleep, the 
beloved Parthenis appeared to him in a vision; in his dream, Iolas 

I 


wished to kneel, to pray, and to stretch out his hands to the Virgin, 
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but as he reached out she disappeared gradually into nothingness, 
and he awoke. In reply to a question from Manasylus, lolas says 
that she looked gentle, tranquil, and kind, just as he had so often 
seen her in the portrait in the city (this might refer to any one of 
a number of paintings of the Virgin by Correggio still to be seen 
in Parma’s cathedral and art-gallery) : no words could cescribe her. 
True, says Manasylus, but there are many things in nature to which 
you might at least compare her. That is true, says lolas, but prayers 
will speak better. Still, says Manasylus, a dream means nothing; 
the painting in the city merely suggested to you lineaments that 
re-appeared in your dream. No doubt, replies lolas, but better that 
than to have my love for the Virgin disturbed by visions of Phyllis 
or some other wanton girl; after we die we shall see Parthenis face 
to face—meanwhile we can hope, and endure present calamities. 
This is not one of Ravasini’s best poems, but it is certainly one of 
the better eclogues. 

The tenth eclogue (untitled, 64 hexameters) is a rhapsodical 
monologue in praise of the Virgin, on the anniversary of her birth; 
for the subject, we may compare Giannettasio’s eighth eclogue. On 
closer inspection, this poem proves to be a fairly close translation 
of Giacopo Sannazaro’s third Italian eclogue in the Arcadia, in 
which a shepherd Galizio sings the praises of the rustic goddess 
Pales on the day of her festival, the Roman Palilia. Since 
Ravasini’s poem is in that case not original, we may pass it over; 
but the reader may wish to compare a few lines of Sannazaro’s 
Italian with the corresponding Latin of Ravasini: 

Sovra una verde riva 

Di chiare e lucid’ onde 

In un bel bosco di fioretti adorno 
Vidi di bianca oliva 

ornato e d’ altre fronde 

Un pastor, ch’n su |’ alba a pie d’un orno 
Cantava il terzo giorno 

Del mese innanzi aprile; 

A cui li vaghi uccelli 

Di sopra gli arboscelli 

Con voce rispondean dolce e gentile: 
Ed ei rivolto al sole, 

Dicea queste parole. 


appears in Latin as follows: 
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Fontis ad herbosam nemora inter frondea ripam 

constiterat cana frontem praecinctus oliva ' 
pastor; eum patulae sub tegmine vidimus orni 

octavum mensis, qui Octobrem praevenit, alto 

concelebrare diem sub prima crepuscula cantu. 

ille ut erat roseum solis conversus ad ortum, 

arborea volucrum coetu plaudente sub umbra 

non responsuris narrabat talia ventis, 


The history of Biblical and devotional eclogue is similar to that 
of Neo-Latin eclogue as a whole—it displays some extremely bad 
verse (but not nearly so much as one might have first expected), 
a great deal of competent and craftsmanlike work which is not only 
interesting in itself but important as evidence of continuing taste, 
interest, and educational background, and (as in every genre in 
every language) a much smaller amount of really first-rate work. 
Religious pastoral is only one of the many forms of eclogue that 
flourished and maintained their position in Neo-Latim literature 
with astounding tenacity—other types of poem might die out, but 
there was never a generation from 1321 to 1800 in which there were 
not half-a-dozen Neo-Latin pastoral poets represented, and even if 
there were some like Giovanni Quatrario and Bernardus Praetorius 
there were also others like George Buchanan and John Milton. 
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JOHN LELAND’S LAUDATIO PACIS 
By JAMES Hutton 


John Leland’s Encomium of Peace was published in August, 
1546, to celebrate the Peace of Campe or Ardres concluded on 
June 8 of that year between Henry the Eighth of England and 
Francis the First of France.t The last of the longer occasional 
poems written by Leland, it has struck those who have examined 
it as remarkable among his verses for its religious and philosophical 
tone.” Yet even this tonality in large measure belongs to the 
literary tradition he followed, and considered within the tradition 
of peace poetry, the Yncomium may prove to be chiefly remarkable 
for the author’s obedience to rhetorical precept in arrangement and 
for the complacency with which he borrowed materials to fill out 
the latter half of the poem. A number of oddities in this latter part 
suggest that though at least two months elapsed between the signing 
of the treaty and the date of publication, Leland may in the end 


1’Eyxou.ov rns Elpnyns, Laudatio Pacis, loanne Lelando Antiquario autore. 
Ad Ingenuos pacis cultores [epigram]. Londini anno M.D. XLVI (at the 
end: Apud Reynerum Wolfium ... anno M.D. XLVI mense Augusto). I 
have used a copy of this first edition in the New York Publie Library, and 
also a microfilm of one of the British Museum copies [B.M.1075.m.16 (3) ]. 
The poem is Feproduced by Thomas Hearne in Joannis Lelandi antiquarii 

. Collectanea, 2nd ed., London, 1770, 5.69-78. In three places where the 
text of 1546 is defective, it is amended in Hearne’s edition: v. 155, 
Nymphae omnes comites venerantur ovantem 1/546: summe venerantur 
Hearne (where summe clearly is a stop-gap); v.188, Pacem commendat 
doctique 1546: doctique omitted by Hearne (see note 115 below); v. 213. 
Duxit ad aratros 1546: Duxit araturos Hearne (with texts of Tibullus). 
These corrections, however, are made in manuscript, apparently in a six- 
teenth-century hand, in the British Museum copy cited above, and Hearne 
presumably had them from this or a like source; otherwise he might not 
have risked summe in y. 155. (They are made in a modern hand, presumably 
from Hearne, in the copy in the New York Public Library.) In return, 
several misprints are introduced by Hearne, two of which might cause 
trouble: v.24, subique for sibique 1546; v.87, sua suiivia, where omit sua 
with 1546. Hearne failed to correct canet to canit in v.38, and Attiacis to 
Actiacis in v. 202. 

2 Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglicanae (New York, Modern Language 
Association, 1940), pp. 27-28: Wolfgang 


England (Halle, Niemeyer, 1939), pp. 121-23. 


Mann, Lateinische Dichtung in 
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have felt pressed for time, as happens to those who write for an 
occasion. 

We should note that in publishing such a poem on such an 
occasion, Leland followed a Continental rather than an English 
custom. On the Continent, and particularly in France, nearly 
every peace settlement of the sixteenth century was marked by the 
publication of poetical brochures of this kind, the printers often 
reissuing an old poem if no poet was at hand to compose a new 
one on short notice. Thus the Truce of Aigues-Mortes (1538) 
between Charles V and Francis I had occasioned Clément Marot’s 
Cantique de la Chrestienté, an elaborate Chant de la Paix by 
Francois Sagon, and a still more elaborate Pacis Descriptio by the 
Flemish Latin poet Corneille de Schryver; the Peace of Crépy 
(1544) between the same two monarchs brought forth, among other 
poems, a Retour de la Paix by Gilles Corrozet and a reissue of 
Sagon’s Chant; Sagon’s Chant de la Pair appeared again in an 
illustrated edition for the peace of 1550 between France and 
England, which was also the occasion of Jean-Antoine de Baif’s 
first notable poem, Sur la Pair avec les Anglois, and of Ronsard’s 
great Ode de la Paix. As many as thirty new poems and sevetal old 
ones greeted the important Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559. 

The Peace of Campe, however, seems not to have been much 
noticed by the French poets. I can mention only a rare pamphlet 
published at Rouen to mark the event, at the end of which Sagon’s 
useful Chant de la Paix was reproduced at least in part.* The 
treaty was in fact unfavorable to France. The English, who in 1545 
had been simultaneously threatened with invasion by the French 
fleet, which made a landing on the Isle of Wight, and with invasion 
by the Scots on the north, had in the end gained the upper hand, 
and the chief provision of the treaty was the promise of payment 
by Francis of an enormous sum of money to the English crown.‘ 


Though Leland alone appears to have followed the Continental 


® La Publication du traicté de la paix faicte et accordée entre Francoys, 
roy de France et Henry, roy d’Angleterre . .. Avec le Chant de la paix 
de France, chanté par les troys Estatz, Rouen, N. le Roux, 1546. I have 
not seen this pamphlet, which is described in the Bulletin du Bibliophile 
(1860), p. 1316. 

* Some two million crowns in gold over a period of eight years; when it 
was paid, Francis was to have possession of Boulogne. However, both 
Francis IT and Henry VIII died early in the next year. 
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custom of publishing a poetical pamphlet on the occasion, it seems 
likely that Walter Haddon’s verses De Triumpho propter pacem 
suscepto were also written for the Peace of Campe, though not 
published until later.® - 

The poems of this tradition, though displaying a great variety 
of invention, nearly always contrive to include a number of con- 
ventional themes; for example, the cosmic theme that the universe 
is a peaceful arrangement of mutually hostile elements, and hence 
a lesson to man; the religious theme that peace was the message 
of Christ and the Apostles; that Christians should not fight against 
Christians, but should join together against the Turk. There is 
likely to be a description of the peaceful state of the world in the 
Golden Age, and almost certain to be a set contrast between the 
horrors of war and the blessings of peace, among the latter 
especially agricultural prosperity and freedom of commerce. On the 
whole, though again the poems differ, there is more in them of these 
general topics than of allusion to the events that called them forth ; 
and hence the possibility of reissuing the same poem on successive 
occasions. They do of course usually include a compliment to the 
“peace-hero’ of the moment. The small amount of nationalistic 
sentiment in Leland’s Encomium, which has been commented upon, 
and the paucity of reference to the treaty of Campe are therefore 
normal. 

As the title indicates, the poem is essentially an encomium, of 
peace; but the encomium proper (vv. 122-290) is preceded by an 
introductory section of almost equal length (1-121). This Intro- 
duction is correctly formed, consisting of the ‘ proposition’ fol- 
lowed by.a ‘ narration.’ In the first eleven lines, the ‘ proposition ’ 
states the poet’s intention— 


Martia bella canant alii gladiosque cruentos: 
Me iuvat eximiae felicia numina Pacis 
Carmine conspicuo vel ad astra extollere pura 


and invokes the inspiration of heaven and the favor of Henry the 
Eighth. The ‘narration’ that follows gives the setting, both the 


5 Haddon, Poemata with the Lucubrationes of 1567, pp. 56-60; Poematum 
libri duo (1576), in Book II (no pagination). Haddon’s poem alludes both 
to the French and to the Scots, and lauds Henry the Eighth; it is immedi- 
ately followed by a shorter poem De Pace Britannica anno primo 
Edouardi sexti (i.e. 1547). 
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ultimate cause and the immediate occasion, of the encomium.® 
First there is an account of the creation of the world (with special 
mention, among the animals, of the dolphin for the Dauphin’s 
sake), ending with God’s promise of peace to such as keep his 
commandments: let us then be grateful for his present mercy.’ 
And. since Peace has come, driving Mars away, she should be 
adorned with all the insignia of a triumph. So at least the poet 
would wish to picture her; but he lacks the painter’s skill, in fact 
he lacks even the power to praise her adequately in verse as Ovid 
or Pontano might have done.* Yet he has the will to perform this 
duty, and so ventures to entrust his little boat (carinula) to the 
breeze.° 

There follows the encomium Pacis. Indispensable to an encom- 
ium, as every Renaissance schoolboy knew, are an account of the 
honorable origin or birth (genus) of the subject and an account of 


®*In Sagon’s often-reprinted poem, the proposition and narration are 
labeled as such, and introduce the songs of the three Estates of France as 
Leland here introduces his encomium Pacis. Sagon’s ‘ proposition’ also 
ends with an appeal for inspiration (from the Castalian fount); his 
‘narration’ relates that Heaven, caring for mankind, has sent Mercury to 
announce the reign of peace: let us therefore rejoice. 

*The topic of cosmic creation occurred to Leland, I believe, because it 
is traditional in peace poetry. But it is usually employed either to set 
the example of the peaceful functioning of the universe, or to lead up to 
the peaceful existence of man in the Golden Age. Leland gives it quite 
another turn, Though his train of thought is none too clear, he seems to 
say: the beauty of the world thus created is meant to remind man to 
obey God’s will, and still more so is God’s gift to him of a rational soul; 
ihe reward of obedience is peace; since He has given us the present peace 

pite our disobedience], we should praise His mercy (clementia). 
notable example of ‘ affected modesty,’ on which see E. R. Curtius, 
pdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter, p. 91 (Eng. tr., p. 83). 
Though this first part of the poem seems to represent free composition 
on Leland’s part, a few borrowings may be noted. The description of the 
dolphin (43-64), ‘ puerorum notus amator,’ etc., depends on the Elder Pliny, 
N.H, 9.8.26 (not on the similar tale in the Younger Pliny, Epist. 9.33) ; 
‘pax optima rerum’ (84) is a common tag from Silius Italicus, Punica 
11.592 (see below) ; the contrast between the poet’s feeble powers and his 
intentiou, ‘Ut desint iustae vires, tamen ipsa voluntas / Me iubet’ (113- 
14), echoes Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. 3.4.79: ‘Ut desint vires, tamen est 
laudanda voluntas,’ a passage which Leland probably read in Mirandula’s 
Flores Illustrium Poetarum (heading, ‘De Voluntate’). For his further 
dependence on this florilegium, see below. 
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the subject’s good deeds (benefacla or €¢ mmoda). to W Lich the 
handbooks recommended adding a comparison of the person or 
thing praised with some other person or thing. Leland begins in 
form (122-23) : 

Principio referam genus immortale beatae 


Pacis, & insignem spectatumque illius ortum. 


Peace is in fact the Daughter of God: ‘summus Coeli Rector 

progenuit . . . Pacem.’ The parentage thus assigned to Peace 
most likely reflects the French tradition of peace poetry, where the 
designation fille de Dieu is seldom omitted, while elsewhere the 
notion is rare; presumably it is a remnant of the medieval theme 
of the Four Daughters of God—Peace, Justice, Mercy, and Truth.’® 
Once born, Peace enters her chariot, ready to descend to earth 
together with her ‘companions.’ The scene is traditional, and the 
list of comites as usual is founded upon those commonly named by 
the Roman poets.** Among them, Astraea is singled out for an 
extended notice (133-41) which is borrowed from Aratus, as Leland 


7?On this theme (founded on Ps.:84: 11) see Hope Traver, The Four 
Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr College Monographs 6, 1907), with refer 
ences; for the decline of the theme, Raymond Lebégue, Le Mystere des 
»f 
Peace as the fille de Dieu is continuous from the fifteenth century, appear 


Actes des Apétres (Paris, E. Droz, 1929), p. 173. The designation 


ing for example in Alain Chartier, Jean Molinet, Jean Marot, Cl. Marot, 
Du Bellay, Ronsard, ete. Occasionally in the sixteenth century it is 
assimilated to the Hesiodic notion of Eirene as the daughter of Zeus. 

11 The descent of Peace from Heaven is common, her descent in a chariot 
less so, but it is found in De Schryver, Pacis Descriptio, in Guillaume des 
Autelz, La Paix venue du ciel (1559), and in some later poems. The Lyons 
printer Rigaud placed a vignette of Peace in her chariot on the titlepage 
of several publications (Corrozet’s Retour de la paix, 1570 and 1577; 
Philibert Bugnyon’s De la Paix, 1577). In these cases the underlying idea 
is probably the triumph of peace. Pax seems not to be represented with 
a chariot in any ancient source, literary or graphic, but the Renaissance 
iconographer, Piero Valeriano, assigns the chariot to all the gods as a 
symbol of divine majesty (Hieroglyphica, s.v. ‘ currus’). 

For the comites of Peace, see e.g., Horace, Carm. saec. 57-60: Fides, 
Honor, Pudor, Virtus, Copia. Renaissance variations are endless; Leland 
gives: Astraea, Concordia, Quies, Pietas, Probitas, Clementia, Modestia, 
Charis, Amicitia, Amor, Nymphae; Joannes Secundus, De Pace Cameraci 
facta: Astraea, Fides, Musae, Mercurius, Plutus, Amor. Associates form 
a regular topic in encomia; compare the comites of Folly in Erasmus 
Moriae encomium., 
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makes plain—‘ Cuius concinuit laudes hoc carmen Arati ’—and we 
may excuse him from a further confession that vv. 135-36 and 140- 
41 are taken over intact from the Latin version of Aratus by 
Germanicus.** 

God enjoined peace through the Law and the Prophets; Christ 
came to bring peace; the Apostles and Paul cherished it. Leland is 
making a transition to the ‘ good deeds’ of Peace. This topic he 
treats in a somewhat novel manner, and one that made the task 
easy for him. He cites witnesses, or rather quotes texts. This 
procedure has an advantage over merely enumerating the benefacta 
of Peace inasmuch as the citing of witnesses is also a form of 
‘confirmation.’ To pass-over Scripture, he says, there are many 
Greek writers who celebrate the ‘ pia munera’ of Peace (177-92): 


Euripides, tragicae qui gloria prima Camoenae, 
Pacem describens, opulentam, tumque beatam 
Nominat, haec addens: ‘ Inter pulcherrima Divas.’ 
Atque alibi: ‘Quantum bello potiorque serena 
‘Sit pax, in primis quae Musas promovet almas, 
‘Luctibus ac adversatur, sobolisque suavi 

‘ Dexteritate, hinc atque opibus congaudet opimis.’ 
Huius Aristophanés quoque vates comprobat omne 
Iudicium, laudes Pacis praedivitis augens. 
Bacchylides cecinit sacer in Poeanibus ista: 
‘Maxima queque refert mortalibus aurea Pacis 

> Pacem commendat Musa Philonis, 
Haec et commemorat: ‘Nunc id quod perplacet, ipsa 
‘Inveni. Confer quae sunt tua munera large, 
‘Nuptiolas, prolem, cognatos, divitiasque, 


‘ Progenies. 


‘Corporis & sani vires, vinumque suiive.’ 


Let us not be too much impressed by Leland’s learning. This 
passage is only a résumé of Stobaeus, Florilegiwm, Chap. 55 (xiv 
Wachsmuth-Hense), ‘De Pace,’ where Stobaeus has assembled 
from various Greek poets nine excerpts on peace, most of which 
are otherwise unknown—passages from Euripides’ Cresphontes, 
Aristophanes’ Farmers, a paean of Bacchylides, Euripides’ Erech- 
theus, Philemon’s Pyrrhus, Euripides’ Suppliants (481-93), Aris- 
tophanes’ Islands and Peace (520-21), and an uncertain play of 
Menander. Leland may at least be commended for finding out this 


™Germanicus Caesar, Aratea 112-13, 138-39; ef. Aratus, Phaenomena 
108-9, 136. 
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delightful chapter of Stobaeus, which escaped the notice of most 
writers on peace in the Renaissance.** 

It is clear that Leland used the Greek text.* He takes only a 
sentence or a phrase, sometimes only a single word, from the poets 
he names. Thus from Euripides’ Cresphontes he borrows the word 
Ba®vmAovros, ‘opulentam,’ and the phrase xaAAiota paxdpov Gear, 
‘inter pulcherrima Divas,’ with ‘ beatam ’ presumably from paxdpwv. 
In ‘ Quantum bello potiorque,’ etc. he translates four lines of the 
Suppliants (488-91). He cannot use the homely details of Aris- 
tophanes’ Farmers, but correctly reports that Aristophanes like 
Euripides calls Peace Ba@vmAovros, ‘ praedives.? From the Bac- 
chylides fragment he takes only the first line: rixre 3€ re Qvaroiow 
eipava peydda. For Philemon, Leland’s ‘ Musa Philonis’ obviously 
will not do; conceivably he let his work go to the printer forgetting 
that he had not solved a problem here.’® He freely translates lines 
6-7 and 9-10 of the Pyrrhus fragment: ry re yav oxarrov eyo / viv 
evpov [ rd dyabov | . . + yapous Eoptas cvyyeveis raidas didovs / rA0vToV 
tyleay airov olvov Hdovyv / airy [eipyvn] didwor.. Leland makes ‘ Musa’ 
(his own word) the speaker (ipsa). Note that he seems to take 
ySovnv as if 7dvv with oivoy (‘ vinumque suiive ’). 

Such is the witness of the Greek poets to the benefits of peace. 
The Latin poets will follow (193-221) : 


Hactenus Aonii celebrarunt carmine Pacem 

Sideream vates. Succedent moxque Latini. ... 

Sulmonense decus Naso... 

Haec cecinit plane dignissima carmina cedro 

Illic, tersa dies ubi fastos Musa celebrat: 

‘Frondibus Actiacis comptos redimita capillos 
‘Pax ades, & toto mitis in orbe mane. 


**Tt did not, however, escape the notice of Girolamo Vida, whose hymn 
to Peace, simply entitled Paci, is likewise a conflation of the passages in 
Stobaeus, Flor. 55, with additions. Needless to say, it is a finer performance 
than Leland’s. (Vida, Poemata, ed. by J. A. and C, Volpi, Padua, 1731, 
2.150). 

%*The only Latin translation in print was that of Conrad Gesner, 
Ziirich, 1543; a comparison shows that Leland does not depend on it. 
The earlier Apophthegmata extracted from Stobaeus by Varinus Favorinus 
Camers (Camerti), Rome, 1517, omits the excerpts on peace. The Greek 
text of Stobaeus was published by V. Trincavelli, Venice, 1536. 

2° Could the superfluous doctique of the 1546 text (above, n. 1) be the 
remains of an attempt at doctique Philempnis? 
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‘Dum desunt hostes, desit quoque causa triumphi: r 
‘Tu ducibus bello gloria maior eris.’ 


We need not go on with these quotations. Leland follows the two 
distichs from Ovid’s Fasti (1.711-14) with a third (Fastt 1.703-4), 
after which he gives a single line from the Ars Amatorta (3.502), 
three distichs from Tibullus (1.10.45-50), and four lines from 
Silius Italicus (Punica 11.592-95). All he has done, however, is 
unblushingly to lift the whole chapter “ De Pace” from the popular 
schoolbook Flores Illustrium Poetarum of Octavianus Mirandula, 
omitting only a brief quotation from Seneca. The intrusion of 
elegiac couplets into his hexameter poem seems an especially 
dubious procedure. 
After the poets come the orators, but there are only two of these. 

Isocrates represents the Greeks (224-29) : 

Isocrates rhetor, cum dulcis, tum bonus, acri 

Concussit bellum sceleratum fulmine linguae. 

Causa quidem nota est. Pacis fuit ille patronus 

Innocuae, didicit plus & servire clienti, 

Quam sic a teneris dilexit gratior annis, 

Virginis ut coleret praesentia numina divae. 


The reference presumably is to the oration of Isocrates commonly 
called On the Peace, while for the rest, Leland is perhaps improvis- 
ing.4® At all events, Isocrates is a natural choice as a Greek orator 
who constantly advocated peace. As a Roman orator, Cicero might 
easily have come to mind; his definition, ‘Pax est tranquilla 
libertas’ (Philippic 2.44, 113), for example, had been a keynote 
in the discussion of peace since the time of St. Augustine. But 
Leland’s Latin orator is anonymous (230-35) : 


Alter & orator scripsit, fuit ille Latinus, 

Talia, vir totus prudens, de pace togata: 

‘ Parvae res crescunt, modo sit concordia praesens, 
‘Dissipat infelix discordia maxima quaeque.’ 

Nil aliud verbis docuit concordibus istis, 
Munera quam Pacis mediis complectitur ulnis. 


Leland has versified a well-known tag, ‘concordia parvae res 
crescunt, discordia maximae dilabuntur,’ and faked a setting for 


7° At least the claim in ‘Quam a teneris dilexit annis’ seems not to be 
founded on anything that Isocrates himself says. 
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it. The words originally come from Sallust, Jugurtha 10.6, where 
they occur in an insincere speech addressed to Jugurtha by Micipsa 
the king of Numidia, no Latin orator declaiming ‘ de pace togata.’ 
But they had long been handed about by writers of peace propa- 
ganda, and their origin was sometimes lost sight of. Erasmus, for 
example, runs them into his description of peace (quoted in part 
below) without quotation marks.’7 Yet somehow Leland correctly 
refers these winged words to an ‘ orator.’ I can only suggest, with- 
out complete confidence, that this may have been an inference from 
a passage in Richard Pace’s Oratto in pace, where Pace touches on 
the orators’ praise of peace, and includes this familiar aphorism in 
close proximity to Isocrates’ oration On the Peace: 


Pacis autem fructus tam amplus est & copiosus, ut nullus unquam tam 
disertus & eloquens repertus sit orator, qui pacis bona dignis laudibus 
prosequi potuerit. Unde illud vulgatum quidem est sed prudentissime 
scriptum, Discordia res magnas dilabi, concordia vero, id est pace, parvas 
crescere. ... Non temere itaque Isocrates (non minus bonus philosophus 
quam facundus orator) de pace ad populum Atheniensem orationem 
habiturus dixit statim in initio, se de re maxima & omni humano generi 
utilissima verba facturum. Cui astipulatus Sillus, Ethnicus & ipse, in 
hune scribit modum, Pax optima rerum, quas homini natura dedit.?* 


Having given assurance of the ‘pia munera’ of Peace through 
these authorities, Leland adds the comparatio that one expects in 
an encomium. Inevitably it is a contrast of peace and war such 
as nearly every ‘laudatio pacis’ contains. Perhaps Leland’s com- 


**7 The sententia is quoted by Seneca, Hpist. 94, 46, who relates that 
Marcus Agrippa found in it a useful guide to life; but Leland clearly does 
not know this passage. Among writers on peace, it is quoted by Marsilio 
of Padua, Defensor Pacis 1.2; Jean Gerson, sermon on ‘ Pax vobis’ (Opera, 
ed. by Ellies du Pin, 3.1204) ; Erasmus, Bellum (Opera, Leiden, II, 957E.). 

18The Oratio Richardi Pacei in pace nuperrime composita, [etc.], was 
published in 1518 by R. Pynson in London and by J. Gourmont in Paris, 
and Gourmont at the same time issued a French version, Oraison en la 
louenge de la paia, [etc.]. The oration was delivered by Pace in St. Paul’s 
on the occasion of the treaty of Oct., 1518 between Henry VIII and Francis 
I. There is every likelihood that Leland knew this work. Pace depends 
heavily on Erasmus for the topics of his oration—the quotation from Silius 
with the incorrect natura dedit is from Erasmus’ Querela Pacis—and he 
may have taken the Sallust quotation from Erasmus’ Bellum where it is 
used without mention of the source. (The French translation of Pace’s 
oration adds the reference wanting in the Latin: ‘ une chose qui est escripte 
tres prudemment en lhystoire de Saluste.’) 
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parison differs from most in slighting the description of war; but 
by expanding on peace he supplements the list of benefacta which 
his witnesses had given him (241-79) : 


Bellum tristis hyems, sit fas mihi dicere verum, 
Omnia corrumpit, veluti populator iniquus. 
Nee sperare sinit quicquam, quod dulce futurum 
Utile quodve siet, tanta indignatio crevit. 
Veris at effigies Pax est ipsissima laeti, 

Ac sperare iubet felix felicia semper, 

Rebus & humanis affulget ut Hesperus illa. 
Cultores repetunt agros, hortique renident 
Floribus eximie pictis. Pecudes & opime 
Pascuntur. Villae passim aedificantur in agris. 
Oppida mox instaurantur collapsa, suisque 

Hine exstructa locis ornantur, & aucta profuse 
Insolitum ostentant per lumina clara nitorem, 
Visque salutiferae legis viget undique tota. 
Cognitione valens vera respublica floret, 
Relligioque suis innititur alta columnis. ... 
Pacatusque maris reflui furor improbus ille 
Mercatoris opes domino sua foenera reddet. 
Denique sedulitas studiorum clara bonorum, 
Eloquiique decus fama super aethera notum, 
Ingenium quotquot felix ostendit & artes. 


As we expect, the passage is borrowed. The description of peace— 
‘ Veris at effigies,’ ete 





is a verse-paraphrase of a cumulative passage 
(‘frequentatio’) in Erasmus’ Dulce bellum inexpertis: ** 


Pacis tempore, non secus ac si novum quoddam ver rebus humanis 
adfulserit: coluntur agri, vernant horti, pascuntur laetae pecudes, aedifi- 
eantur villae, exstruuntur oppida, instaurantur collapsa, ornantur et 
augentur exstructa, crescunt opes, aluntur voluptates, vigent leges, floret 
reipublicae disciplina, fervet religio, . . . efflorescunt honestissimarum 
disciplinarum studia.*° 

19 Adagia 4.1.1 (Opera II, 957E) ; Dulce bellum inewpertis, ed. by Yvonne 
Remy and René Dunil-Marquebreucq (Collection Latomus 8, Berchem- 
Brussels, 1953), p. 44. 

*°Leland has suppressed one item of Erasmus’ description, namely 
‘aluntur voluptates ’ (compare his treatment of #50v4 in Philemon, above?). 
At the end, he has added two points to those of Erasmus, the resumption 
of trade, ‘ pacatusque maris,’ etc., and the reparation of the lost generation: 
‘Amissus iuvenum bello grex restituetur. . . . Et numerosa cohors 
reparabit damna cadentum.’ It is hard to see how Erasmus failed to 
include the first of these points, which is made in nearly all such lists 
in the fifteenth and qixteenth centuries; Vida (note 13 above) inevitably 
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According to Aphthonius, an encomium should end ‘with a 
prayer or something of the sort.’ *! Leland follows the rule: 
Haec ego concinui divinae Pacis amator, 
Qualiacunque mei commonstrans gaudia cordis. 
Te Superi faciles conservent, maxime Regum 
Henrice, Eduardumque tuum. Flos inclytus ille 
Nobilium decus & puerorum gloria prima. 
Conservent etiam Dii magni foedera longum 
Pacis oliviferae, ut tu, clarissime Victor, 
In terris vigeas Francisco iunctus amico, 
Gallorum Domino summo Regique potenti. 
Sic utriusque suis florebit fama nitelis, 
Laetus & applausum populus dabit ore canoro. 


We have seen Leland busy among his books in the summer of 
1546. If the metrical oration he produced from them is not very 
much above the level of schoolwork, it is at least firmly based on 
sound rules of composition. The ‘ proposition’ gives the author’s 
purpose. The ‘ narration’ sets the concept of peace within God’s 
plan for the world and indicates that the peace newly concluded is 
a sign of His mercy. With due expressions of modesty, the author 
introduces the encomium proper, in which he follows-the pattern 
set for this form by the Progymnasmata and fills it up by the 
imitation of approved authors. If these authors have been rather 
too easily come by, Leland deserves some credit at least for 
ingenuity in adapting them to his rhetorical scheme. No one else 
mixed this particular brew. Apart from the intrusion of elegiac 
quotations into a hexameter poem, a departure which can hardly be 
condoned, the style is agreeable and sufficiently correct. Yet in 
point of style, as in other qualities, one must agree with the critic 
who finds the earlier and less derivative parts of the poem superior 
to the rest.°? We can hardly escape the conclusion that Leland 
started ambitiously and ended in haste. 


Cornell University 





adds it to his Greek originals where it is also missing. The second point is 
also traditional, occurring already in Cassiodorus in a ‘frequentatio’ on 
peace (Varia 1.1): ‘Haee [tranquillitas] est enim bonarum artium decora 
mater, haec mortalium genus reparabili successione multiplicans facultates 
protendit, mores excolit,’ [ete.]. 

*1 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8. *2 Leicester Bradner, op. cit., p. 28. 





BAUDELAIRE’S PART IN THE COMPOSITION OF LEON 
CLADEL’S LES MARTYRS RIDICULES 


By Wi.titiam F. AGGELER 


Léon Cladel (1835-1892) was well known as a French novelist 
during the second half of the nineteenth century but is now 
considered a writer of minor importance. Today only literary 
historians are interested in the thirty-odd novels and novelettes he 
created. One of the reasons for this interest is that Cladel was 
launched on his literary career by a great poet, Charles Baudelaire, 
who wrote the preface for his first novel, Les Martyrs ridicules, and 
also helped with the editing of the manuscript. 

Both Cladel and his daughter, Judith, have endeavored to give 
the impression that Baudelaire’s association with the novelist was 
of considerable importance. The accuracy of their statements has 
never been the object of a critical examination, however. Just how 
great was Baudelaire’s part in the composition of Les Martyrs 
ridicules? To answer this question is the purpose of the present 
study. 

Léon Cladel was born in Montauban. He went to Paris in 1857 * 
to study law but it was not to his liking and he devoted little time 
to his studies. He wished to become a writer. According to his 
daughter, Cladel made the first draft of Les Martyrs ridicules in 
1857. There is good reason to doubt her statement. Judith Cladel 
wrote her father’s biography in 1905, almost fifty years after the 
publication of Les Martyrs ridicules and thirteen years after his 
death. It seems unlikely that Cladel, who was a very restless 
person, would make the first draft of a novel and then wait four 
years before trying to get it published. Félicien Champsaur, while 
agreeing with Judith Cladel that her father came to Paris in 1857, 
dates the composition of the novel four years later.* 

In March 1861, Cladel took the manuscript of his novel to 
Poulet-Malassis, to whom he was introduced by Paulin Limayrac. 
Limayrac was at that time a political editor of Le Pays although 


* Judith Cladel, Maitre et Disciple: Charles Baudelaire et Léon Cladel 
(Paris, 1951), p. 7. 

* Judith Cladel, La Vie de Léon Cladel (Paris, 1905), p- 32. 

* Félicien Champsaur, “ Léon Cladel,” Les Hommes d’Aujourd’hui, No. 2 
(no date). Probably 1878. 
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Judith Cladel states that he was the editor of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes.*| She declares that Malassis’ reaction to Les Martyrs 
ridicules was not very favorable but that he was sufficiently 
interested to show the proofs of the novel to Baudelaire.° 
The poet’s first impression of the book was similar to that of 
Malassis. After reading a few pages he sought out Cladel and, 
according to the latter, told him he knew nothing about writing. 
However, Baudelaire said that he found in the novel “ une flamme 
plus ou moins satanique ” which attracted him and he offered to 
teach Cladel the art of writing. The novelist quotes Baudelaire as 
saying: “ A partir d’aprés-demain lundi 9 mars, si je ne m’abuse, il 
me serait loisible de vous consacrer toutes mes matinées et nous 
corrigerions ensemble votre oeuvre. ... L’impeccable auteur des 
‘ Paradis Artificiels,’ des ‘ Curiosités Esthétiques’ et des ‘ Fleurs du 
Mal’ m/’offrait 4 moi . . . d’étre mon moniteur. Ah! si j’acceptai. 
Huit mois durant il daigna me pétrir de ses mains savantes et 
me rendre ductile et pondéré.” ® This version of what Baudelaire 
said was written by Cladel thirty years after the publication of 
Les Martyrs ridicules and his memory was not very accurate because 
the above citation contains two demonstrable errors. In 1861, 
March 9 fell on Saturday, not on Monday. Curiosités Esthétiques 
yas not published until 1869, two years after Baudelaire’s death. 
These two misstatements justify a sceptical attitude toward the 
accuracy of Cladel’s entire report, particularly his assertion that 
Baudelaire devoted eight months of daily work to correcting the 
proofs of Les Martyrs ridicules. Other evidence also casts doubt on 
the truth of this statement. In his article, “ Chez feu mon Maitre,” 
Cladel wrote that the period during which Baudelaire collaborated 
with him was eight to ten months before the poet began his self- 
imposed exile in Holland.’ Yet we know that Baudelaire went to 
Belgium, not Holland, in April, 1864, and that it was some two 
and a half years after the publication of Les Martyrs ridicules. 
Judith Cladel declares that the time her father spent with the 
poet was not limited to the hours they were together working on 
Cladel’s novel.* Cladel himself claims that he went on promenades 


* La Vie de Léon Cladel, p. 34. 

° Ibid., p. 35. 

°“Cladel et Baudelaire,” La Plume, November 1, 1892, p. 463. 

* Le Musée des Deux Mondes, September 1, 1876, reprinted in E. and J. 
Crépet, Charles Baudelaire (Paris, 1928), p. 235. 
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with the poet three or four times a week and that the peric 
his close companionship with Baudelaire lasted “ presque , 





own work in 1861, the year in which the second editign of the 
Fleurs du mal appeared, as well as Richard Wagner et Tanniauser 
a Paris. At this time Baudelaire was also contemplating the publi- 
cation of Mon coeur mis a nu. In November he published nine 
prose poems and was planning a volume made up entirely of his 
prose poems. It seems highly improbable that he devoted as much 
time to Cladel as the latter claims. Such an opinion is supported 
by a letter which Malassis wrote in 1868: 

Une note me semblerait utile & propos de la préface des Martyrs 
ridicules de Léon Cladel. Baudelaire, sur ma recommandation, avait pris 
& ce garcon un intérét qu'il ne garda pas longtemps. ... Toujours est-il 
que les Martyrs ridicules ont été enticrement remaniés et refaits sur les 
indications de Baudelaire. Je doute méme que la collaboration n’ait pas 
été plus loin. L’impression de la préface en vers de Madame Putiphar en 
téte de la troisiéme partie du livre est bien du fait de Baudelaire, car le 
jeune Cladel n’avait jamais oui parler de Borel & cette date de 1862,*° 


While Malassis minimized the importance of Cladel’s friendship 
with Baudelaire he nevertheless believed that the poet’s editing of 
the novel was thorough and complete. ; 

In addition to Les Martyrs ridicules Baudelaire also edited 
Cladel’s first novelette, Aua Amours éternelles. A letter from the 
novelist to Baudelaire dated August 1, 1861, shows that the poet 
was correcting both manuscripts during the same period.*! Since 
the novelette appeared in August, 1861, and Les Martyrs ridicules 
toward the end of that year,’* I shall discuss first Baudeltaire’s part 
‘in the composition of Aux Amours éternelles. 


* Maitre et Disciple, pp. 94-95. 
° Léon Cladel, “Images Versicolores” in Genése d’un livre, ( unpub- 
lished). Cited by Judith Cladel, Maitre et Disciple, pp. 97, 99. 

1° Lettre de Poulet-Malassis 4 La Fizeliére,” March 24, 1868, Bulletin 
du Bibliophile, April 1, 1923, p. 210. . 

1 Charles Baudelaire, p. 345. 

12 Judith Cladel, (Maitre et Disciple, p. 33), states that Les Martyrs 
ridicules “* sortit’ dés la fin de 1861, bien qu’il porte, peut-tre pour des 
raisons d’ordre pratique, le millésime de 1862.” According to Champsaur, 
(“ Léon Cladel”’), the book appeared in November, 1861. 
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Cladel’s description of how he and the poet worked together 
correcting the proofs of this tale indicate clearly that the principal 
lesson Baudelaire wished to teach his protégé was always to use 
“Je mot juste.” The novelist puts the following words in the mouth 
of his teacher: “ Etait-il bien exact, ce mot? Et rendait-il rigoure- 
usement la nuance voulue?... Mais nous, ouvriers littéraires, . . . 
13 


bb) 


nous devons toujours trouver l’expression absolue.” 

One can form a more complete idea of the nature of Baudelaire’s 
editing from his corrected proofs of the preface to Asselineau’s La 
double vie which Crépet published in an abridged version.** Few 
of the poet’s comments concern the ideas expressed; the great 
majority of them refer to such matters as choice of words, sentence 
construction, ambiguity, vagueness, figures of speech and their ap- 
propriateness, spelling, and punctuation. 

Before taking up Baudelaire’s part in the composition of Aux 
Amours éternelles it will be useful to give a brief synopsis of the 
tale, a novelette of some seventy-five pages. Cladel’s title is 
borrowed from that of a painting of some women in long robes 
which was displayed before a barber shop opposite his lodgings. 
There are two principal characters, Cladel and Malo Verdad. 
Verdad, firmly convinced of the inconstancy of women, gives con- 
clusive proof to Cladel of the fickleness of the latter’s mistresses. As 
the story unfolds, one learns that Verdad had married a beautiful 
woman whom he adored, but who after ten years of married life 
ran away with an Englishman, Lord Kingwan. Verdad pursued the 
couple all over the world. He finally found them at Nepal at the 
foot of the Himalayas, where he learned that his wife had been 
killed the day before in a mountain climbing accident. In a duel 
Verdad subsequently killed his rival, who fell over the cliff at the 
same spot where the lady had disappeared. Verdad brought his 
wife’s bones back to Paris in'a lead box. Every year on the anni- 
versary of Kingwan’s death Verdad marks the occasion by tramp- 
ling on these bones and gnawing on the skull. The story ends on 
the nineteenth anniversary of Verdad’s vengeance, when Cladel 
finds him dead among his wife’s bones. 

Cladel’s article, “‘ Chez feu mon Maitre,” cited above, indicates 


18 Chez feu mon Maitre,” Charles Baudelaire, pp. 242-243. 
14 Jacques Crépet, “Un manifeste baudelairien,” Mercure de France, 
September 1, 1936, pp. 401-406. 
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that Baudelaire’s part in the composition of this tale was probably 
limited to grammatical corrections. This assumption is borne out 
by a letter from the poet to Cladel (end of July, 1861), in which 
the former comments: “ I] serait bon de revoir ensemble une fois 
pour toutes vos Amours éternelles . . . une demi-douzaine de termes 
impropres et quelques locutions d’outre-Loire plus romanes que 
frangaises et qui me semblent trop hétérodoxes, déparent, 4 mon 
avis, votre curieux travail.” *° Because of Baudelaire’s editing the 
style of the novelette is polished, but it is impossible to detect the 
poet’s corrections. There are only three passages where it appears 
that the wording was inspired either by Cladel’s recollection of the 
Fleurs du mal or by Baudelaire’s suggestions. (In comparing 
passages of the two authors I shall italicize identical or similar 
words, both here and in the study of Les Martyrs ridicules.) 

In Cladel’s description of the women in the painting, Aur 
Amours éternelles, are the following lines: “sous des voiles noirs 
trainant a terre comme des linceuls, les pélerines gravirent pén- 
iblement la cime alpestre.”*® This quotation is reminiscent of a 
verse in Recuetllement: “ Et, comme un long linceul trainant a 
VOrient.” 17 When, in the novelette, Cladel first meets Verdad, the 
latter voices several exclamations in Italian, Spanish, English, 
German, and Provengal.’* These exclamations are only a word or 
two of the foreign tongue, but they may have been inspired by 
L’Horloge*® with its exclamations in English, French, and Latin. 
Finally, there is another sentence in the novelette which might 
have been suggested by Baudelaire. Verdad is speaking of his wife’s 
desertion: “Dam! quinze jours suffisent souvent pour qu’un sot 

. enléve 4 un homme d’élite la femme qu’il immortaliserait, si les 
poémes qu’il lui chante pouvaient étre trascrits.” *° In a letter to 
Marie Daubrun (December, 1847), Baudelaire promised immor- 
tality to the beautiful actress: “ Par vous, Marie, je serai fort et 
grand. Comme Pétrarque, j’immortaliserai ma Laure.” ** 


1’ Oeuvres complétes de Charles Baudelaire, ed. Conard (Paris, 1923- 
1953), XI, 331-332. Hereafter referred to as Oeuvres. 

** Aux Amours éternelles in L’Amour romantique, (Paris, 1882), p. 153. 

17 Oeuvres, I, 134. 

78 Auw Amours éternelles, pp. 155-156. 

2° Oeuvres, I, 139. 

20 Auw Amours éternelles, p. 191. 

1 Oeuvres, IX, 103. 
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Assuming that all three of the above passages were suggested by 
Baudelaire they still represent a very small part of Aux Amours 
éternelles. His collaboration in the writing of the novelette was 
probably much more extensive. It is highly unlikely that he gave 
any thought to revising the plot. Crépet very aptly refers to the 
tale as “un péché de jeunesse, trés prometteur,” and points out 
Cladel’s debt to Poe.?* 

Returning now to the study of Les Martyrs ridicules I shall first 
give a résumé of the novel so that the reader will be able to under- 
stand what follows. 

Alpinien Maurthal, a young man of twenty, comes to Paris from 
the provinces to seek his fortune as a writer. He meets Claire, an 
innocent girl of sixteeri, whom he seduces. They take up life 
together in Maurthal’s room in a small hotel. When Sapy, 
Maurthal’s old friend and a man of the world, meets Claire, he 
sees her as a cold, calculating, deceitful woman. She instinctively 
realizes that he sees her as she really is. 

Shortly thereafter Claire leaves Maurthal. Sapy tells him that 
she will return soon and that when she does he should treat her 
with scorn. When, a few days later, Claire returns, she stays two 
hours in the hotel room with Maurthal and Sapy, during which 
time neither speaks to her. She leaves and a few days later writes 
to Maurthal and asks his forgiveness, which he grants. The two 
resume their life in common. But Claire is determined to avenge 
herself for having been scorned. She resolves to regain her place 
in Maurthal’s affections, turn him against Sapy, and then desert 
him. 

Not long after this, Julia, a prostitute and a former mistress of 
Maurthal, takes a room in the hotel. She is very ill with tubercu- 
losis. Claire takes care of her and her health improves considerably. 
Then Maurthal resumes his former relations with her. As a result 
she has a relapse. It becomes obvious that she has but a few days 
to live. Tormented on her deathbed by a guilty conscience, Julia 
confesses to Claire that Maurthal had been her lover not only in 
the past but also within the preceding week. Claire, now more than 
ever determined to avenge herself on Maurthal, dissimulates jealous 
rage. He realizes that she has learned of his infidelity. Julia dies. 

Some time later Claire leaves Maurthal permanently and becomes 


22 Ibid., XI, 332. 
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a prostitute. He is completely overwhelmed. She has succeeded in 
her design of destroying him morally and spiritually and of 
rendering him incapable of ever loving anyone but her. 

After a prolonged spree, Maurthal accepts an offer to collaborate 
with a wealthy friend who has ambitions to become an author. The 
two young men spend their days writing and their nights in 
drunkenness and debauchery. After some months the friend goes 
to the provinces for the summer and Maurthal is left alone in Paris. 
The novel ends with Maurthal’s return to his parents’ home in the 
provinces. 

The author’s choice of a title for his novel was a happy one. He 
may have borrowed it from Balzac’s unfinished novel, Les Martyrs 
ignorés, although Balzac’s martyrs are ridiculous for quite different 
reasons than Cladel’s. The latter’s intention in writing Les Martyrs 
ridicules was to make fun of the young men who had ambitions to 
become authors but who had no talent, the unsuccessful who con- 
sidered themselves the victims and martyrs of an unfriendly, un- 
appreciative society but who were unwilling to serve the hard 
apprenticeship necessary: to become writers. They were the mid- 
nineteenth century version of our present-day beatniks. 

Cladel’s method of ridiculing these Bohemians was to write 
about their absurd antics in a serious tone. Baudelaire appreciated 
this technique: “ La disproportion du ton avec le sujet, dispropor- 
tion qui n’est sensible que pour le sage désintéréssé, est un moyen 
de comique dont la puissance saute a l’oeil.” ** The poet expressed 
the same idea in Fusées: “ Raconter pompeusement des choses 
comiques.” ** 

In the preface he wrote for Les Martyrs ridicules Baudelaire 
pointed out the qualities of-Cladel as a writer. The general tone 
of his critique is favorable. His most unfavorable criticism is 
directed toward Cladel’s treatment of one of the incidents in the 
novel : 


Ainsi, dans un des meilleurs passages du livre, il nous montre un brave 
homme [Pipabs].... Le lecteur est instruit de l’ancienne grandeur morale 
de Pipabs, et ce méme lecteur souffrira lui-méme du martyre de cet ancien 
brave, minaudant, gambadant, rampant, déclamant, marivaudant, pour 
obtenir de ces jeunes bourreaux . . . quoi? l’aumdéne d’un dernier verre 

*8 Tbid., III, 421. 

*6 Tbid., VII, 57. 
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d’absinthe. Tout & coup l’indignation de l’auteur se projette d’une maniére 
stentorienne par la bouche d’un des personnages, qui fait justice immédiate 
de ces divertissements de rapins. Le discours est trés-éloquent et trés- 
enlevant; malheureusement la note personnelle de l’auteur, sa simplicité 
révoltée, n’est pas assez voilée. Le poéte, sous son masque, se laisse encore 
voir. Le supréme de l’art efit consisté 4 rester glacial et fermé, et & laisser 
au lecteur tout le mérite de l’indignation. L’effet d’horreur en efit été 
augmenté. Que la morale officielle trouve ici son profit, c’est incontestable; 
mais l’art y perd, et avec l’art vrai, la vraie morale: la suffisante, ne perd 
jamais rien.?® 


While pointing out this defect in the novel it will be observed that 
Baudelaire suggested a way to correct it. The poet concluded his 
preface with a wish for the success of the book. 

Since Baudelaire wanted Les Martyrs ridicules to be a success, it 
seems strange that he ‘did not persuade its author to follow his 
suggestion and correct what he (Baudelaire) considered a serious 
fault in the work. The poet’s preface appeared in La Revue 
fantaisiste, October 15, 1861, one month before the publication of 
the novel. Cladel probably knew of the content of Baudelaire’s 
preface before it went to press. The inference to be drawn from his 
failure to revise the passage is that the poet’s collaboration with him 
was not so extensive as he would have us believe, that it was not 
really collaboration, that Baudelaire’s part in the composition of 
Les Martyrs ridicules was limited mainly to editing the proofs. 

However, Les Martyrs ridicules in its final form does reveal 
discernible traces of Baudelaire’s influence. Certain of the poet’s 
ideas appear in the novel. They may have come from Cladel’s read- 
ing of Baudelaire and they may have been included in his original 
manuscript or have been suggested by the poet during the editing 
of the proofs. It is possible also that Cladel absorbed some of 
Baudelaire’s beliefs and opinions from conversations. The poet 
may have voiced ideas which he later put down on paper for his 
Journaux intimes. 

Alpinien Maurthal, the principal figure in Les Martyrs ridicules, 
is somewhat of a Baudelairean character. He is aptly described by 
Baudelaire in his preface: “ C’est un auto-confesseur qui s’absout 
et se glorifie des pénitences qu’il s’inflige, en attendant qu’il gagne, 
par de nouvelles sottises, l’honneur et le droit de se condamner de 
nouveau.” *® This accurate description of Alpinien is reminiscent 


25 Tbid., III, 422-423. *6 Tbid., 421. 
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of certain verses in Au Lecteur, which express Baudelaire’s belief 
in man’s proneness to evil: 


Et nous alimentons nos aimables remords, 

Comme les mendiants nourissent leur vermine. 

Nos péchés sont tétus, nos repentirs sont laches; 

Nous nous faisons payer grassemént nos aveux, 

Et nous rentrons gaiment dans le chemin bourbeux, 
Croyant par de vils pleurs laver toutes nos taches.?" 


Cladel describes Maurthal’s character in words which well may 
- have come from Baudelaire: “ Dés lors il s’abandonna avec cette 
frénésie Apre et farouche qui caractérise les défaillance des defines 
”28 In Fusées Baudelaire defines 
the beautiful thus: “C’est quelque chose d’ardent et de triste.” *° 

Claire, the heroine of Les Martyrs ridicules, resembles by her 


a la fois ardentes et mélancoliques. 


sadism the women portrayed by Bandelaire in such poems as 
Bénédiction and Causerie. Indeed Cladel describes her thirst for 
vengeance in language which is suggestive of Baudelaire: “ Guidée 
par sa haine, elle fouilla l’arsenal des vengeances afin de saisir un 
glaive plus acéré, une arme plus meurtriére.” *° These lines recall 
the Sonnet d’Automne: 


L’Amour dans sa guérite, 
Ténébreux, embusqué, bande son are fatal. 
Je connais les engins de son vieil arsenal: 


Crime, horreur et folie! ** 


The word “glaive” is possibly a reminiscence of Le Vampire: 
“ J’ai prié le glaive rapide / De conquérir ma liberté.” ** 
Baudelaire’s influence is perhaps more evident in certain inci- 
dents in the novel than it is in the portrayal of the characters. 
Three of these incidents are related to the death of Julia. 
After her death Maurthal is afraid to enter the room where 


her body is lying because “il avait peur que le cadavre accusateur 


surgit devant lui et lui demandat compte de sa profanation anti- 


87 Tbid., I, 5. 

*8 Léon Cladel, Les Martyrs ridicules, (Paris: Poulet: Malassis, 1862). 
Hereafter referred to as Martyrs, p. 278. 

2° Oeuvres, VII, 63. 

°° Martyrs, p. 141. 

31 Oeuvres, I, 103. 

*3 Ibid., I, 53. 
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cipée. Il avait peur d’entendre une voix étrange lui crier : —C’est 
moi, moi cette femme que hier tu couvrais de baisers ; me reconnais- 
tu, et oserais-tu m’enlacer encore?” ** ‘his allusion to necrophilia 
was probably inspired by the following verses from Une Martyre: 
L’homme vindicatif que tu n’as pu, vivante, 
Malgré tant d’amour, assouvir, 
Combla-t-il sur ta chair inerte et complaisante 
L’immensité de son désir? ** 


The next morning the funeral of Julia takes place. As the cover 
of the coffin is being nailed down Claire remarks to Maurthal:— 
Je suis maintenant stire que ta Julia ne reviendra pas. 
Maurthal frissonna.—Ecoute, entends-tu, reprit Claire. Des coups 
de marteau retentissaient simultanément sur le cercueil et dans ‘le 
coeur de Maurthal.** This passage is reminiscent of two verses in 
Chant d’Automne: “Il me semble, bercé par ce choe monotone, / 
Qu’on cloue en grand hate un cercueil quelque part.” ** When the 
funeral reaches the church “ un prétre regut le corps, et l’office fut 
dit dans une petite chapelle. ... Dans une chapelle attenante se 
célébrait un mariage. ... Sous le méme déme, le cadavre roidi, — 
déja mordu par le ver, —d’une jeune fille, et le corps souple, lascif, 

. @une autre jeune fille.” ** The italicized words bring to mind 
several verses from the Fleurs du mal: “ Et le ver rongera ta 
peau comme un remords.” ** “ Et se nourrit de nous comme le ver 
des morts.” *® “ Vieux squelettes gelés travaillés par le ver.” *° 

After Claire has deserted Maurthal he is prostrated with grief 
for a while. Then he comes to realize that he cannot go on indefi- 
nitely in a state of complete dejection, that man “ne peut vivre 
sans cesse dans un abattement morne sans ressentir au coeur le 
besoin d’avmer ou de hair.” ** This last observation may have been 
suggested by Baudelaire. The poet speaks of the need to love in 
Mon Coeur mis a nu: -“C’est cette horreur de la solitude, le 
besoin d’oublier son moi dans la chair extérieure que homme 
appelle noblement besoin d’aimer.” ** Regardless of the source of 
Cladel’s observation on “the need to love” the fact remains that 


88 Martyrs, p. 80. 88 Oeuvres, I, 56. 
84 Oeuvres, I, 199. 8° Tbhid., p. 88. 

85 Martyrs, p. 86. *° Tbid., p. 174. 

36 Qeuvres, I, 92. ** Martyrs, p. 243. 


87 Martyrs, pp. 89-90. ‘2 Oeuvres, VII, 113. 
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his hero, Maurthal, tries to satisfy this need in a manner which is 
peculiarly Baudelairean. 

In Les Petites Vieilles the poet describes how he often follows 
little old women in the streets of Paris: “ Ah! que j’en ai suivi de 
ces petites vieilles!”** His reason for doing so is that he derives 
a certain pleasure from reliving their lives vicariously : 

Mais moi, moi qui de loin tendrement vous surveille, 
L’oeil inquiet, fixé sur vos pas incertains, 

Tout comme si j’étais votre pére, 6 merveille! 

Je gofite & votre insu des plaisirs clandestins: 

Je vois s’épanouir vos passions novices; 

Sombres ou lumineux, je vis vos jours perdus; 

Mon coeur multiplié jouit de tous vos vices! 

Mon Ame resplendit de toutes vos vertus! ** 


This same idea is expressed elsewhere in the writings of Baudelaire. 
In Les Foules: “ Le poéte jouit de cet incomparable privilége, qu'il 
peut 4 sa guise étre lui-méme et autrui. Comme ces ames errantes 
qui cherchent un corps, il entre, quand il veut, dans le personnage 
de chacun.” ** And in Les Fenétres: “ Par dela des vagues de toits, 
japercois une femme miire.... Avec son visage, ... avec presque 
rien, j’ai refait histoire de cette femme, ou plutédt sa légende, et 
quelquefois je me la raconte 4 moi-méme en pleurant.” * 

While Maurthal, Cladel’s hero, does not attempt to relive vicari- 
ously the lives of others, there is nevertheless a certain similarity 
between his conduct and that of Baudelaire. Maurthal’s need to 
love is practically uncontrollable. It manifests itself in displays of 
affection toward small children and old men: “ A travers ses courses 
plus nombreuses, rencontrait-il sur sa route un petit enfant frais et 
rose... il s’élancait vers lui, l’étreignait dans ses bras, le baisait 
avec des élans déchirants. . . . Un vieillard blanchi par des 
années .. . se trouvait-il sur ses pas, Maurthal lui pressait fortement 
et silencieusement les mains. ... Je n’aimerai plus, —s’était-il dit, 
mais débordé, il avait ajouté: —La vieillesse et l’enfance.” * 

Maurthal’s displays of affection toward old men are motivated by 
a desire to console the wretched and the afflicted. This desire re- 
flects Cladel’s own sentiments of love and pity for the poor, senti- 


4 
*® Oeuvres, I, 148. 
** Tbid., p. 159. ‘© Tbid., pp. 129-130. 
“© Oeuvres, IV, pp. 33-34. ‘? Martyrs, pp. 244-245. 
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ments which were shared !v Baudelaire and which the poet ex- 
pressed in such pro: as Le Joujou du Pauvre and Les 
Yeu des Pauvres. i: = hero seeks in the crowds on the streets 
the most miserable of the old men: “ Parmi les foules . . . quel 
était ’étre le plus violemment frappé de la main de Dieu, de la 
main des hommes, celui qui recevrait la consolation la plus grande 
d’un embrassement inespéré, d’effusions inattendues?... I] suivait 
pendant des heures, des journées entiéres, des vieillards caducs qui 
lui paraissaient cacher les plus grandes infortunes sous leurs 
haillons. . . . Que de fois ne se surprit-il pas chantant,—solennel, 
—des strophes profondes comme le gouffre des désespoirs. ... Tant 
il communiait avec la pensée du poéte, Maurthal croyait dire le 
chant de sa piété et de son amour.” ** Then Cladel quotes the last 
three strophes of Les Petites Vieilles, the first two of which are 
cited above. 
In this same poem Baudelaire describes how one old lady liked 

to listen to the military band in the public park: 

Ah! que j’en ai suivi de ces petites vieilles! 

Une, entre autres, & l’heure ot le soleil tombant 

Ensanglante le ciel de blessures vermeilles, 

Pensive, s’asseyait & l’écart sur un banc, 

Pour entendre un de ces concerts, riches de cuivre, 

Dont les soldats parfois inondent nos jardins, 

Et qui, dans ces soirs d’or ot l’on se sent revivre, 

Versent quelque héroisme au coeur des citadins. 

Celle-la, droite encor, fiére et sentant la régle, 

Humait avidement ce chant vif.et guerrier.*® 


Cladel’s hero, Maurthal, has the same love for martial music: 
“ C’était le temps ot les phalanges de France revenaient d’Italie 
.. . & Paspect des étendards .. . le front de Maurthal s’illumina 
d’orgueil, son Ame frangaise frémissait au roulement des tam- 
bours. ... Il suivit pas 4 pas les légions victorieuses, et triste- 
ment il leur dit adieu quand elles pénétrérent dans leurs vastes 
casernes.” °° 

Cladel’s attitude toward buffoonery shows a possible Baudelairean 
influence. Concerning the Pipabs’ incident which Baudelaire men- 
tioned in his preface, Cladel remarks: “ Pourquoi est-il vrai que 


“* Tbid., pp. 246-247. 
*° Oeuvres, I, 158. 5° Martyrs, pp. 245-246. 
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le ridicule absorbe la pitié?”** and: “Tant il est vrai que la 
bouffonerie absorbe la pitié.” ** Baudelaire held a similar opinion: 
“ [esprit de bouffonerie peut ne pas exclure la charité, mais c’est 
rare.” * 

From all the evidence which has been presented above certain 
conclusions can be drawn concerning Baudelaire’s part in the com- 
position of Les Martyrs ridicules. The external evidence proves 
beyond all doubt that the poet collaborated with Cladel on the 
novel. But the extent of that collaboration cannot be fully deter- 
mined. Cladel’s statements on this subject must be accepted with 
a good deal of caution because they contain obvious factual errors. 
The same attitude should be taken toward his daughter’s comments, 
and for the same reason. Cladel was undoubtedly grateful to 
Baudelaire for the latter’s help and must have admired him pro- 
foundly. But he‘ had a strong motive for exploiting his brief 
friendship with the poet. Writing about that friendship thirty 
years later, it was to Cladel’s interest to exaggerate its importance 
and duration. He thereby deceived the disciples of Baudelaire and 
enhanced his own prestige by basking in the reflected glory of 
the poet. 

The internal evidence indicates that Baudelaire’s part in the 
writing of Les Martyrs ridicules was not a particularly important 
one. Certain ideas in the novel are unmistakably Baudelairean. 
Nevertheless there is good reason to believe that Baudelaire con- 
tributed more to the composition of the novel than a few ideas. 
He probably corrected the text to make it conform to the exigencies 
of grammar and logic, and to improve the style in the same way 
as he edited the preface of Asselineau’s La double vie. Unfortun- 
ately Baudelaire’s corrections cannot be detected since only the final 
versions of Aux Amours éternelles and Les Martyrs ridicules are 
available today.** 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


5! Martyrs, p. 254. 

52 Tbid., pp. 262-263. 

53 Tbid., p. 58. 

°*T wish to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to M. 
Claude Pichois for having suggested this subject to me, and for the valuable 
indications which he gave to me. 
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